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THE DAY OF WONDERS. 



CHAPTER I. 




THE BLUE BOTTLE. 

ARRY was having rather a lonely day, for his 
nurse had gone out for a holiday, and his 
Mamma was ill with the toothache ; now this is 
a combination that throws a little boy a good 
deal on his own resources, and Harry's came 
to an end when he had sorted his box of 
letters, and read the rhymes and stories in his picture- 
book. He read so well that he was not even obliged to 
keep the book " this side up," as most people are, but 
when it came to the more serious business of looking at 
pictures, the book always righted itself in a moment, like 
a lifeboat. He thought he should have liked to go with 
his nurse, to play with her little brothers and sisters, the 
wonderfully good children that she used to tell him 

about, who never inked their pinafores, or made mud 
%/ B 



2 THE DAY OF WONDERS. 

pies when they had clean frocks on, and would not eat 
plum cake without first learning to spell the name of it 

He wondered what toothache might be like, and why his 
teeth never ached ; they would begin to do so if he ate 
sugar, nurse assured him, and as toothache is rather a 
grand and grown-up complaint, he had been careful not 
to lose any favourable chance of dipping into the sugar- 
basin, and though nothing had come of it yet, he went 
on trying, like a good and persevering little boy. 

Presently his Mamma came into the nursery, and told 
him to put on his hat and come with her to the chemist's, 
where she hoped to get something that would do her 
good ; and as he was quite tired of staying indoors, he 
gladly put his little warm hand into hers, and trotted 
along by her side. They turned their backs on the 
garden and the meadow, that sloped away to a wood 
where Harry had once picked more flowers than he 
could count, and had seen the bright eyes of a squirrel 
peeping at him through the branches. They had to go 
into the village, away from the wood, past some very 
fine shops, especially one that was full of penny toys, 
pretty enough to make any one dream about them, after 
looking at them once. Harry asked his Mamma to let 
him stand at this window, and look at its wonders, while 
she went into the chemist's, for there was nothing very 
amusing in his shop, and the man had an unpleasant 
way of asking Harr>' if he would like a powder or a 
black draught, making him remember one very dreadful 
day in his life with a shudder of horror. And yet he 
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thought that he should like to be a chemist himself, and 
make up shockingly nasty stuff for little boys, and see 
them take it, and tell them that it was to do them good, 
and that it was naughty of them to make faces at it. 

He had not looked at half the tin soldiers, or the 
wooden cows and horses, when his Mamma came out of 
the chemist's shop, carrying a small parcel, wrapped in 
white paper. When they reached home she told him that 
nurse had promised not to be away very long, and that 
she was sure he would play quietly and amuse himself, 
as she did not feel able to play with him, or to hear him 
say his lessons. Then she went into her own room, and 
as the blinds were down, and it looked dark and dull, 
Harry went into the nursery. 

He sat down on the floor, and read the story of Little 
Red Riding Hood in his usual way, that is to say, he 
looked at the pictures and told the story to himseli^ and 
then he tried to " adapt " it, which means to turn a dead 
story into a live one, by making it happen over again, 
instead of only reading that it happened once upon a 
time. He wanted some one to act Red Riding Hood, 
while he acted the wolf, which was his favourite part ; 
but he managed pretty well by putting on a red opera 
cloak, and talking to a make-believe wolf, and putting 
on a fur jacket, and talking to a make-believe little girl. 
In this way he overcame all difficulties until he came to 
the last part of the story, where the wolf eats the grand- 
mother, and then he had to give in and to own that he 

was conquered, a thing which happens to most of us once 

B 2 
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or twice in our lives. He could not play the two parts; 
And, indeed, any stage-manager will allow that it would 
not be easy, even for a great actor, to get through the 
double part with anything like success. So the play 
came to an end as suddenly as if there had been an 
alarm of fire in the theatre, and all the people had 
rushed to the door to see who could get trampled to 
death first, which of course is the most sensible way of 
preventing oneself from being burnt afive, or wise John 
Bull would not be so fond of it. Then he opened bis 
box of letters, and read the rhymes pasted on the inside 
of the lid, which he knew already by heart. They 
were these : — 

A was an Ant, that lived down in the ground, 
T) was a Butterfly, flitting around ; 

r^ was a Caddis- WORM, under the wave, 

T\ was a Dragon-FLY, burnished and brave ; 

T7 was an Eft, made up mostly of tail, 

T7 was a FROG, with a very hoarse wail ; 

f^ was a Goldfinch, with five little eggs, 
TT was a HARE, with the fleetest of legs ; 

T was an Ibex, that men call a Goat, 
T was a Jackdaw, with satiny cpat ; 
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I^ was a Kingfisher, watching the stream, 
T was a Lamb, soft and white as a dream ; 

A/T was a MOUSE, clad in fur glossy grey, 
1\T was a NIGHTINGALE, trilling a lay ; 

r\ was an Otter, sleek, crafty, and wise, 

T) was a Peacock, all splendid with eyes ; 

/^ was a Queen-bee, the head of a state, 

"D was a Rat, that learnt wisdom too late ; 

O was a Snail, windowed in from the cold, 
'X* was a Turnip-fly, spotted with gold ; 

T ] was a UnicorN, needing no breath, 
\T was a Viper, as silent as death ; 

Wl a Weasel, crept out in the night, 

V was Xtinct, but they brought him to light; 

VT" was a Yellow-finch, golden and gay, 
y was ZygAENADOUS, flying by day. 

Harry's Papa, who was a naturalist, had pasted these 
rhymes in the box, but as reading what one knows quite 
well already is not very amusing work, he presently 
began to wonder whether his Mamma felt better, and 
,mpr^ Me to play with him, in which case the new 
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version of Little Red Riding Hood could be finished, 
with striking novelties in the way of dresses, scenery, and 
effects. So he crept very gently into her room, treading 
on the soft carpet without making the least noise, and 
waited until his eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, 
and he could see her plainly. She was so very still that 
she scarcely seemed to breathe, and her pretty fair hair 
was tossed and tumbled in shining heaps upon the white 
pillow; it seemed to Harry that the little glimmer of 
light round her came from those bright tangles. Her 
face was very white, and there were dark marks under 
her eyes, for she had not been able to sleep the night 
before, and as Harry looked at her, he knew for the first 
time that there is a very dreadful thing in the world 
called pain, and he wondered how it came there, and 
what is the use of it. He had not done wondering when 
he saw a little blue bottle on the table by the bedside, 
with the white paper in which the chemist had wrapped 
it ; he did not remember having seen such a small and 
prettily coloured bottle before, and he began to wonder 
whether he might have it for a little while, to look at 
and to play with. His Mamma did not want it just 
then, that was quite certain. He was not by any means 
so sure that she would let him have it if she were awake, 
she might perhaps do so. . • While he was thinking 
about it, his hand drew nearer and nearer to the bottle, 
quite of its own accord ; really he had not at all made 
up his mind to take it when he was holding it in his 
hand. So then it would have been a pity to put it down 
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again until he had taken it to the light and found out all 

about it, and the moment his Mamma stirred or spoke, 

he would put it back again. So he crept away to the 

nursery as softly as he had left it, and he sat down by the 

window, and began to look at his prize, which was prettier 

than ever now that the light shone upon it. He took 

out the stopper and smelt something very nice indeed ; it 

smelt as if it might be good to eat, but Harry was a wise 

little boy, and he knew that only very silly children 

taste things that they know nothing about, even if the 

things are bright red berries in the hedges, and call out 

in berry-language, " Tm very nice, come and eat me ! " 

Still there could be no harm in smelling anything, he 

thought, and probably this is one of the uses that little 

noses were intended for, so he took a long sniff, and a 

strong sniff, and a sniff altogether. 

* * * •)«• * * 

He was still enjoying the pleasant scent, when a slight 
sound made him turn his head round, and he saw some- 
thing that looked like a flight of little black and white 
birds. They were not birds, however, but only the 
letters out of his box, which were tired of lying still, and 
had made a sudden spring, and alighted on the nursery 
floor. He had never known them to do so before, and 
he looked at them rather " hard," as children say, and 
presently Great A took another short flight, and stood 
on the window-seat, just opposite to him. 

" I didn't know you could do that," Harry remarked, 
after winking and rubbing his eyes. 
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" I dare say not ; there are a good many things in this 
world that you don*t know yet," Great A replied, open- 
ing and shutting his black cross-bar very quickly when 
he spoke. 

**I thought I knew you^ though, every one of you," 
said Harry, "but not all the things that you can 
teach me/' 

" Well, not exactly, my little man ; you would not 
know all that we can teach you, if you were to go on 
learning out of books all the days of your life." 

" Oh dear, what a dull life that would be ; * all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,' " said Harry. 

"Is that really a proverb among human beings?" 
Great A inquired, with much interest. " This is very 
curious, and I must make a note of it, for the same 
saying has been handed down in my family, only we 
say, * all work and no play, doesn't suit Great A.' And 
now as I have really worked very hard for some time, 
trying to teach you to spell, I mean to take a holiday." 

" Will the other letters take one too t " Harry asked. 

** To be sure they will, though very few of them have 
worked as hard as I have, and some of them, such as Z, 
have hardly worked at all, and would really be the better 
for a little employment. But letters are such stupid 
things that when one, who happens to be at the head of 
them, sets a fashion, the rest will follow, no matter 
whether it may be convenient, or suitable, or necessary 
for them, or quite the reverse. Of course human beings 
are not so foolish, and I must beg of you hot to tell 
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them this weakness of ours. And now, would you like 
to go out with me for a holiday i " 

Harry hesitated. " I should very much, only " 

"Only what?" 

" Only I am so big, and you are so little, that perhaps 
I could not follow you into all the places where you 
are going." 

Great A wrinkled up his cross-bar till he made quite a 
fierce frown on his three-cornered forehead. "Size is 
relative," he observed, looking very wise and stern. 

*' Oh, is it ? " asked Harry, " Whose, yours or mine ? " 

" I am afraid you are a very stupid little boy, in spite 
of the pains I have taken with your education," said 
Great A. " I meant to say that nothing is really large, 
and' nothing is really small, except when compared with 
something else. And I have no doubt that you could 
make yourself a great deal smaller if you were to try, 
just as I can turn myself from a capital letter into a 
small one. Look here." And Great A threw himself 
head over heels in the air, and came down with his other 
side turned to Harry, and now to be sure he was only 
Little a, for one side was printed with the capital, and 
the other with the small letter. 

"You do that," he said, as soon as he had taken 
breath, " it's not at all difficult ; just toss up your feet over 
your head, arid bring them down the other side; then 
perhaps you will turn small, for I suppose you are a 
capital now, as I was before I turned that somersault." 

" Thank you," said Harry, rather doubtfully, " only do 
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you think I shall turn into something quite different, as 
you have done ? Because, if you please, I would rather 
go on being me^ instead of being something else." 

" That is a very foolish fear," said A, " for you are 
changing every day and every hour, and yet you are 
always the same me. However, if it will be any comfort 
to you to know that you will keep the same shape, like S 
and W, who are not clever enough to turn into 
anything different, I can assure you that you will do so. 
Come, be quick 1 " 

Harry made a spring, and tried to point to the ceiling 
with his feet, and they went round as fast as if somebody 
had been making a great O in the air, and using his feet 
for a pen. When he stood up again, he )vas not larger 
than Great A had been, before he made himself into 
Little a. He looked at his hands very curiously, they 
were so small and pretty now, and he thought it was a 
pity that his nurse was out, as he could have had such a 
famous game of hide-and-seek with her now that he was 
so tiny. " Most likely I shall have turned back into a 
capital when nurse comes in," he said to A. 

"There is plenty to be done before nurse comes in, or 
mamma awakes," A replied, in a business-like tone. " Let 
us go out now and enjoy our holiday, the other letters 
will be sure to follow." 

So they went out together, and Harry's real holiday 
began. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE FARMER ANT. 

./I was an Ant, that lived down in the ground,^* 

WERE you ever in an English nut-wood in the 
month of May? If. you were, and if you had 
eyes to see, you remember it as one remembers a 
beautiful dream, something that makes you happy when 
you think of it. Harry had seen so few springs that 
they were more wonderful to him than they are to 
older persons, and when they said something to him, 
he heard it. Older people generally leave off hearing 
what the spring says to them, or they answer it by 
saying " of course," and then it says less and less every 
year. But to some grown-up persons it says as much 
as to little children, and they understand it so well that 
they can write down its sayings, and then people call 
them poets. 

Harry had to cross a meadow before he reached the 
wood, and there were patches of white flowers in it that 
glistened like live snow, and great velvet bees buzzed and 
boomed among them, and seemed to be preaching solemn 
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12 THE DAY OF WONDERS. 

sermons to them, and the flowers sat quite still in their 
shining silver dresses, and listened to it all as patiently 
as fine ladies do at church, and gave their subscriptions 
when the honey-bags came round. 

But Great A hurried the little boy across the meadow 
to the wood, where the ants lived who had been named 
after him, and soon they stood on a little island of light, 
with black waves of shadow all round it, that leaped and 
danced when the wind stirred the branches of the nut- 
tree above them. The air was so warm and bright that 
It was like breathing sunshine, and it was full of numbers 
of tiny voices, all saying that the spring had come, and 
that the world was happy. A little way off there was 
something like a lake of blue light, or a little picture of 
the sky, painted upon the ground ; it was a bed of blue- 
bells all clustered together in the green shadow. Clumps 
of primroses were scattered about in the grass, and the 
pure pale blossoms looked up at Harry with eyes of 
innocent wonder and delight. And from the top of his 
head to the soles of his feet he felt that he was in the 
beautiful land where the spring is queen, and that she 
was working a great wonder, and making all things new, 
and filling his heart and mind with a strange new happi- 
ness. A little brook was chattering to itself as it bubbled 
on, it was saying, " Pebbles wt// get in the way ! Pebbles 
wi// get in the way ! " And a hawthorn, dressed all in 
white like a bride, was Trending over it to listen. Harry 
stood still to listen alsbj but Great A told him to make 
haste. Now that Harry was tiny himself, he could see. 
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tiny things very plainly indeed, and they looked quite 
large to him ; he saw something very curious and 
wonderful not far from the brook, and Great A stood 
still for him to look at it. It was a small branch of a 
crab-tree that had fallen on the ground, and had sunk 
by degrees partly into the soil, and there were very 
neat and solid earthworks built round it in a regular 
pattern, planned by some clever architect, and made by 
patient and careful workers. • Several ants were walking 
round the earthworks, two of them were stationed as 
sentinels at the two ends, and on the branch there were 
a number of curious little creatures, not like any that 
Harry had ever seen before. They hadpretty little heads 
and shining eyes, and long jointed horns, longer than 
their bodies ; a few had four beautiful gauzy wings, but 
most of them were wingless. At one end of the branch 
there was a nursery for the young ones, who were very 
active and lively, and the strangest thingabout the old ones 
was, that they looked as if they gave milk, as cows do ! 

" They look like a lot of cattle, kept in an enclosed 
place," said Harry. 

" That is exactly what they are," Great A answered. 
" This is a farm belonging to a very rich lady-ant, who 
lives close by ; the ants who are taking care of the cattle 
are her servants, and sometimes they have to fight with 
strange ants who come and try to steal their property, 
and drive off their cattle, instead of taking the trouble to 
catch some for themselves in the wood, and enclose them 
in a farm." 
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" This can't be true," said Harry, rubbing his eyes, and 
feeling as if he should awake presently. 

"But indeed it is quite true," Great A assured him, 
"although it is as wonderful as anything in the fairy 
tales." 

" Then ants keep cows ? " 

"They do, indeed, and they take a great deal of 
trouble to keep them in good health, and feed them 
well."i 

" And is that the real name of these creatures — ants' 
cows ? " 

" No, in books they are called aphides, but that is a 
hard word, and they really are ants' cows, so you may 
call them so." 

" And do they give milk } " asked Harry, wondering. 

" No, they give honey-dew, which is very nice to eat ; 
they have not the least objection to being milked, any 
more than cows have, and ants are fond of the honey- 
dew, and grow fat upon it." 

"But some of the ants' cows have wings; I wonder 
they don't fly away," said Harry. 

" They do, sometimes, and that is a great trouble to 
the ants. Fancy how angry a fat old farmer would be, if 
a fine milch cow were to unfold a pair of wings, or two 
pairs, as these do, and sail away over his head and out of 
his sight ! But very often the ants keep them in under- 
ground stables and galleries, so as to have them just at 

* Kirby and Spence. 
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hand, and then they cannot fly away, even if they get 
wings." 

"Ants are wonderful creatures," Harry exclaimed, 
after a moment's pause. 

" They are, really. And now would you like to call 
on the lady who owns this farm ? We shall find her at 
home at about this hour." 

" I should like it if she won't sting me," said Harry ; 
" ants bite dreadfully I know." 

" She will not hurt you, because you come as a visitor, 
and under a flag of truce," answered Great A. 

Harry followed him to the top of a steep hill, until 
they came to a hole in the ground, that looked deep and 
dark. 

" This is the principal entrance," said Great A, " and it is 
open because the day is so fine and dry ; all the entrances 
are shut in damp and rainy weather. Come along," and 
he disappeared into the dark hole. 

Harry followed him very cautiously, trying whether 
there was anything on which he could rest his feet, for it 
is not altogether pleasant to throw oneself through a 
trap-door without knowing what is at the bottom, or 
how far oflf that unknown end of the journey may be. 
He soon found that it was like a great many other things, 
not nearly as bad as it looked, for his feet found resting- 
places almost like stairs, by means of which he could step 
quite easily, not indeed to the bottom, but to the first land- 
ing, which was a long passage, with rooms on each side 
of it. This was something like getting into a house by 
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climbing down the chimney, but boy$ rather Hke getting 
into houses by queer entrances, so that did not trouble 
him at all, and he looked down the long passage wonder- 
ing what kind of rooms those were that opened upon it. 
He followed Great A almost to the end of it, and then 
into a room that looked quite large to him, in which a 
big old ant was sitting, very much at her ease, on some 
dry blades of grass that were scattered on the floor. 
She was rather an awful-looking person, Harry thought, 
and he squeezed himself nearer to Great A, who frowned 
and moved the top of his triangle, which was his way of 
shaking his head. 

" I have taken the liberty of bringing you a visitor, 
who would like to improve his mind by a little con- 
versation with you," said Great A to the Ant, introducing 
Harry. 

She was a lady, so she liked flattery, and she put on 
a much pleasanter expression as she answered, " I am 
always glad to instruct the young and ignorant, and 
it is generally believed in our family that the very wisest 
human being who ever lived advised his fellow creatures 
to study the ways of the ant, and to learn wisdom from 
them." 

" That is true," said Great A ; " Solomon was his name, 
and he knew more than any other man in the whole 
world." 

" So I should suppose," said the Ant, sweetly ; " and 
what questions do you wish to ask me, little boy ? " 

" If you please," said Harry, growing bolder, " I should 
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like to know how this wonderful house came to be built 
underground, and how you came to have a farm and 
servants of 3''our own. Did it all belong to your Papa 
and Mamma, and did they leave it to you } " 

" Oh dear no," said the Ant ; " I went into the world to 
seek my fortune at a very early age, as soon as I came 
out. Do you know what coming out is ? " 

" I think I do, — but perhaps you do not mean quite 
the same," answered Harry ; " when young ladies begin 
to be very gay, and to go to parties, and wear beautiful 
dresses, they call that coming out." 

"Ah! then it is exactly the same thing," the Ant 
remarked. " At first I was in the nursery, and under 
very strict rules. Of course I was well fed and well 
taught, but I was not considered old enough to go out 
in search of pleasure and enjoyment, until one sunny 
day in August, when a most surprising thing happened 
to me. Young ladies are very proud of their ball-dresses, 
I suppose ? " 

" I believe they are," said Harry. 
" But how do you think they would feel if the beautiful 
dress realfy belonged to them, as an arm or a leg does } 
And suppose that lovely wings, reflecting the light in 
spots of green, and gold, and purple, grew from their 
shoulders, and they found that they could soar up in the 
air, and dance on a sunbeam as easily as on the ground, 
— how would they feel then ? " 

"Uncommonly jolly, I should think," said Harry. 

"I know I felt so happy that I thought life meant 
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nothing but a holiday," the Ant continued, " for then of 
course I was young and foolish, and I had only to amuse 
myself, and to dance with all the handsomest winged 
ants, and idle away the time, and do nothing for my 
living. Of course young ladies who have come out are 
not so foolish as that ? " 

" Well, I don't know," said Harry, rather puzzled, " I 
think they do a good deal the same." 

" Do they really ? I had always rather a poor opinion 
of human beings, but I did not know that they copy our 
follies so closely. This idle, pleasure-seeking life of mine 
did not last long, for I married, and then came care, and 
work, and trouble." 

" Is your husband living ? " Harry asked. 

" No, he was a poor creature like most of the he-ants, 
he had no sting, and no strong jaws that could do hard 
work ; it is on us that the fate of our nation depends. 
He died, and I lost my wings." 

" Dear me ! How did that happen ? " said Harry. 

" Oh, it is only what happens to us all when the cares 
of life begin ; young ladies put away their ball-dresses 
and settle down to sober and steady work when they 
marry, don't they } " 

" I don't think they all do that," said Harry. 

" Ah, then they do not copy the wisdom of the Ant, in 
spite of what their wise man tells them. We begin 
household work at once, and keep to it, and we have no 
more need of the fine wings, that are our ball-dresses. 
A working ant, one of the kind that never have wings, 
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got hold of me and tried to make me work for him, but 
I managed to escape, for none of us like the idea of 
working for somebody else, without any profit to our- 
selves, as slaves do. Then with a great deal of trouble I 
built one room, all by myself, and laid my eggs in it, and 
that was the beginning of this fine colony, that stretches 
for unnumbered inches on either side." And the Ant 
drew herself up, proudly. 

"Then all the ants that I see about here are your 
children and grandchildren ? " s^id Harry. 

" No, they are not ! many of them are my servants, 
and have been taken prisoners in war, and obliged to 
work for me ; they did not like it at first, but they soon 
got used to it, and now they do our repairs, and enlarge 
our dwelling, and take care of our young ones and our 
cattle, and make themselves generally useful." 

"It is all very wonderful," said Harry, "but the 
strongest part of it is that you should keep cattle." 

" What, the aphides ? I sometimes wonder what we 
should do without them, their honey-dew is so very nice 
and fattening, and they are such gentle, intelligent crea- 
tures. They do not, of course, know nearly as much as 
we do, for ants are among the cleverest miners, masons, 
and carpenters in the world." 

^ And you store up provisions in the summer, to last 
you through the winter, don*t you ? " asked Harry. 

" There is a tradition handed down from very ancient 

times that in warm countries the ants store up food 

for the winter, but in England the winters are so very 

C 2 
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unpleasant that we prefer to go to sleep until spring comes 
and wakes us up. I believe that in those warm countries 
we flourish amazingly, and build splendid houses, and 
lead very jolly lives." 

" You would like to live there, would you not } " the 
little boy asked. 

" Well, I am quite contented with my English farm- 
house," said the Ant; "there are traditions that very 
awful creatures live in those warm countries, so dreadful 
indeed, that one almost fears to name them." She 
shuddered as she spoke. 

" Oh, what sort of creatures ? " asked Harry ; " gob- 
lins } " 

" Worse," said the Ant, turning quite a light brown, 
which was her way of growing pale ; " come closer, and I 
will try to tell you their name." 

Harry went nearer to her, and she whispered, " Ant- 
eaters." 

" Ah," said he, " and are there none here } " 

" No, not one ; there is nothing worse here than young 
partridges, and human beings : now in warm countries 
we sometimes make successful war against these last ; 
our armies march across a whole district, and destroy 
the food of man, and spoil his works ; here we live more 
peaceably, and indeed I was rather disposed to think well 
of men and women, until you told me this morning that 
they copy our follies, and even go beyond them. I do 
not wonder now that ants in general despise them, as 
big lumbering creatures, with very little sense." 
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" A good many of their ways remind one very much of 
the ways of ants," said GREAT A ; " and now, before we 
leave, will you accept this copy of a moral song, to be 
learnt by the young ants ? I have so much to do with 
books that I am often able to make choice little extracts, 
suitable for the use of my young friends. Shall I read 
it?" 




The Ant gave him leave to do so, and he read as 
follows : — 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

A tribe of ants lived on the sand. 

Beside the ruffled waves; 
They had a bit of sugar, and 

They had a lot of slaves. 

An ant-philanthropist lived near, 

And sniffed a "cause" in haste; 
"Their slaves," he said, and dropped a tear, 

"The sugar never taste," 

And so he called his armies forth, 

To punish cruel greed ; 
And write the record of his wrath 

In many a ruthless deed. 
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War, ruin, death ; no drop was missed 

To fiU their brimming cup ; 
Then, like a true philanthropist. 

He ate the sugar up. 

" That is a very fine moral song," said the Ant, " and I 
admire the hero of it, for he not only waged a profitable 
war, but found an excellent reason for beginning it. 
This reminds me that I have to send out an expedition 
against a colony of ants who have several times tried to 
steal our cattle. They are not well defended just now, 
so this is a good time for us to attack them, and if we 
succeed, all their working ants will be our slaves. That 
IS the rule among all races of ants." 

As this was a hint that she had serious business on 
hand. Great A took his leave, and he and Harry were 
shown out through another entrance. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MEANING OF DEATH. 

Jd was a Butterfly, flitting around.^ 

" T^O you know what dying is?" This is the first 

-L' thing that B said to Harry after Great A had 
left him, and gone back to his books. 

"Yes, I think I do," Harry answered; "dying is 
a sort of going to sleep, only you don't awake any 
more." 

" Don't you, indeed," said B ; " come for a walk with 
me, and see if you can find out something nearer the 
truth than that." 

So they went on through a sort of green darkness, 
underneath the spreading boughs, where drops of dew 
were twinkling at mid-day, and every drop was a sun 
when the light looked on it. The ground was dimpled 
with scented cowslips, gold, spotted with fire, and tufts of 
primroses made a light in shady places, and Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like the fair, frail blooms of the 
pink and white bind-weed. The birds were trying to say 
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that they were happy, in hundreds of different songs, but 
they all sounded sweet and well together, for Spring was 
their music-mistress, and she taught her pupils so that 
any number of them might sing at the same time, and 
the world would never be tired of listening. And all 
the while there was a chorus going on that came from 
nowhere, or at least one could not see the chirpers, and 
trillers, and tiny songsters, for they were hidden in the 
cups of flowers, or among the fragrant grasses, or floating 
on the narrow streams of sunlight that slanted through 
the trees. Presently they came to something very foul 
and ugly, hanging to the bark of a tree ; it was the dead 
and wrinkled skin of a caterpillar, that had been dried by 
the winds and frosts and had not yet fallen to decay ; 
its jaws were open, with a horrid, senseless gape ; its face 
was a face still, but shrivelled* and hideous. 

"Oh dear," said Harry, "don't let us go near that 
nasty thing ; I was just thinking how nice it is to be able 
to see everything so very plainly, but when things are as 
ugly as that is, it is not at all nice to see them as if one 
looked through a glass that made them large. Ugh ! it 
grins at me, and yet it seems to have been dead a long 
time." 

"It is not pretty, certainly," said B; "what do you 
think this is, close beside it ? " 

" Something dark, and long, and smooth, with a crack 
in it that keeps getting a little wider. I don't know 
what it is." 

" It is the inside of the dead caterpillar," said B ; " this 
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grinning head and shrivelled body is only his outside, and 
he will not want it again ; but the inside, the part that 
knew something, and understood something, is in here." 

" Is it not dead too ? " 

But even as he spoke the crack in the outer shell 
grew wider still; something moved inside it, and struggled 
to get out. Harry could see beautiful colours, feathery 
flakes of purple and scarlet, something like wings with a 
lovely pattern on them, but creased and folded very 
closely ; a head with large full eyes, a body with long 
soft down upon it, two spreading horns, a nose like the 
trunk of an elephant, but curled round and round, so as 
hardly to take up any room, and slender, delicate legs, 
not meant for long journeys on foot, one would think. 

"It looks like a butterfly," said Harry, "but its wings 
are very much smaller than a butterfly's ; how pretty they 
are, with marks on them like eyes. Oh, what is it doing?" 

It was unfolding its wings and shaking them out, for 
they had been packed so close to its body that they had 
scarcely taken up any room at all in the shell, or case ; 
now it opened fold after fold, and shook and spread, 
and spread and shook. 

"That is rather a pity," Harry exclaimed, "for I 
wanted to look again at the beautiful pattern on the 
folds of its wings, just as they were at first." 

" It was the same pattern that you see now," said B, 
when the last folds were shaken out. 

And so it was, so you may think how cleverly the wings 
had been packed. You have seen a new dress, perhaps. 
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sent home from the draper's, with a pretty pattern on it 
of leaves and flowers, but you never saw it folded up so 
wonderfully, that before it was spread out at all you 
could see the whole pattern in perfection upon the edges 
of the folds. Only one packer is clever enough to pack 
like that. And now the beautiful wings were wide open, 
and there were four of them, all covered with the loveliest 
scales of red, and green, and purple ; and on two of the 
wings there were ringed marks, like eyes, shaded through 
colours that melted into each other, and dissolved at last 
into a creamy white, Harry clapped his bands with 
pleasure, for he had never seen anything so pretty before. 
" But where is the caterpillar?" he asked, turning to B. 




" There," said B, pointing to the Butterfly. And all 
the time the dead caterpillar hung by a thread to the 
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bark of the tree, and grinned at him with its decaying 
jaws. "That is its body," said B; "something lived in 
that which felt, and knew, and wished ; that something 
did not die when the caterpillar died, it is alive now, in 
the Butterfly." 

Harry thought a little while, and then he said, "Dying 
is going to sleep, that you may wake up a great deal 
prettier and happier than you were before ! " 

By this time the Butterfly had soared through an 
opening in the trees, and was floating over their heads 
on waves of sunshine, so happy that Harry felt as if the 
world must be happier because this beautiful creature 
lived in it. B spoke to it, but it was too far away to hear 
him ; they saw it battling with a passing breeze as a 
strong swimmer battles with the tide, then it was gaily 
waltzing with a sunbeam, then it was only a speck in the 
blue fields above. They went on till the brook that kept 
this wood so fresh and green crossed their path again, 
and then Harry was tired, and he sat down upon a white 
stone, and looked at the pictures in the water. He saw 
a bit of sky with a silvery cloud upon it, and a tree of 
fading hawthorn all flushed with pink, and a bird that 
opened its beak and fluffed out its feathers as it sang. 
He looked in the water for the shadow of its song, but 
he could not see it anywhere. 

" Why do not sounds cast shadows ? " he asked. 

"They do," said B. "The shadows of sounds are 
echoes." 

Just then he saw a butterfly flit over the beautiful 
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picture in the water, and he looked up, for he knew that 
the real butterfly was floating over his head. It was the 
same beautiful creature that he had seen come out of its 
shell, and it fluttered lower and lower, for the bright 
sparkling water looked pleasant and inviting. Presently 
it unfolded its long curling nose, and took a sip of 
water through it, for its way of drinking was like an 
elephant's. 

" You may talk to the Butterfly," said B, " and you will 
find that it understands you quite well, now that I am 
here to introduce you." 

"How well it knows the right way to get its living 
and to use its wings," the little boy remarked with some 
wonder ; " and yet it is very young, for it was only bom 
to-day." 

" I beg your pardon, I have been in the world more 
than three-quarters of an hour, so nobody can call me 
young now," said the Butterfly ; " and of course I am 
not so stupid as to have to learn lessons about flying or 
anything else." 

" Oh, I wish I were a butterfly, instead of being only 
a little boy ! " Harry exclaimed. " It is hard that some 
creatures are bom with everything in their heads that 
they ought to know, while others have all sorts of things 
to learn." 

" There is a song that begins * Td be a butterfly,' " 
said B. 

" I can partly guess why you would like to be me," 
observed the Butterfly ; " but tell me exactly what it is in 
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my life that you think is better than the lives of your 



species." 



" It would be nice to have no lessons and no work of 
any kind, and to play about and amuse oneself all day 
long," said Harry. 

" I know a good many human beings who think of 
nothing but amusement," remarked B. 

"Well, to have beautiful dresses then," Harry per- 
sisted ; " why the gold, and purple, and scarlet, and blue 
is }^ou — ^your very own self." 

"Yes, the fine dress is the best of me," said the 
Butterfly. " Now I suppose that people who wear gay 
clothes have other things very much better than pretty 
dresses belonging to them, and making part of them ? " 

"I don't know that they have — at least not all of 
them," Harry answered, doubtfully. 

" Mammas have to take a great deal of trouble with 
their children, do they not > " the Butterfly inquired ; 
" now that must be very tiresome indeed, and it is a great 
deal better to be a butterfly, and to leave your children 
to chance, as we do, without giving ourselves any trouble 
about them at all." 

" I have been in five nurseries since I was first sold," 
said B, " and in four of them the children were left a 
good deal to chance, and the Mammas thought much 
more of dress and gaiety than of them." 

The Butterfly twiddled its horns, which showed that it 
was considering very deeply. " You do more than sing 
• rd be a butterfly,' " it presently remarked, " you try to 
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be as like us as ever you can. And I suppose you copy 
a good many of your pretty colours from us, too." 

" They copy colours from all sorts of things," Harry 
informed him. " My cousin Edith has a frock that her 
Mamma calls bleu de laCy that means watery blue, and 
she was so proud of it that her governess made her learn 
a moral verse about it, and say it every time she put it 
on." And Harry repeated — 

*' How proud we are, how fond to show 
Our bleu de lac, and call it new ; 
When in their pails the milkmen bore 
That very colour, long before." 

" Did the little girl feel a great deal better and more 
moral after learning that } " asked B. 

" She did not like it, so I suppose it did her good," 
said Harry. "I wish I might go down in the water 
among those pretty pictures that I see there, it would be 
the next best thing to flying in the air, over the trees 
and near the sky." 

" You will find a great deal of low company there," 
said the Butterfly, " crawling worms and creatures of that 
sort ; but there is no accounting for taste." 

"You were a crawling worm yourself, once upon a 
time," remarked B, "so you should not speak ill of 
them." 

Now this vexed the Butterfly very much indeed, for 
some people dislike nothing so much as to be reminded 
that they were once poor and lowly ; and while it and 
B were quarrelling, Harry slipped nearer and nearer to 
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the edge of the brook, and at last he slipped in alto- 
gether. He felt frightened just for one moment, until 
something that he knew very well came floating to him 
on the top of a tiny wave. It was another of his old 
friends, the curly letter C. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE HOUSE THAT WE ARE BUILDING. 

C was a Caddis-worm, under the wave." 

HOW beautiful water is, and how merrily the little 
brook chattered and bubbled on ! The waves 
leaped and danced and frolicked, and tumbled over 
each other like children at play, only children cannot 
turn into sparkling foam and beady bubbles when they 
play at hide and seek; what jolly games they would 
have if they could do that ! 

" Do you know how to go downstairs ? " asked C, 
after several twists and tumbles. 

" Oh yes, it is only very little children that do not 
know how to do that," said Harry. 

" And pray how do you do it .' " 

"Why you put one foot down on the top stair bi 
one, and then you put the next foot on the next sta 
and so on till you get to the bottom." 

C laughed until his knees and nose nearly cai 
together, which would have turned him into an O, so 
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Stopped himself quickly, remembering that O was a 
great deal below him in rank. 

" Your education has been very much neglected," he 
said, as soon as he could speak seriously ; " come with 
me, and the waves will teach you the proper way to go 
downstairs." 

They went on till they came to a waterfall, where a 
flight of steps had been made in the brook, and the 
waves had to go down from the top to the bottom ; 
and they did it beautifully by not taking any notice 
of the steps that were coming, but going on all the 
same, bump, splash, tumble, till they came to the last 
step, and oh, how lovely they were then. They had 
become as white as snow, yet they sparkled with chang- 
ing colours, and they whirled round into beautiful shapes 
that never rested for a moment. 

"There! that is all because they go downstairs the 
right way," said C ; " you try that way when you go 
home again, it's quite easy, and very simple; all you 
have to do is to walk straight on, as if there were no 
steps there at all, and you'll soon get to the bottom." 

" Yes, I know I should, only I think I like the other 
way the best," said Harry, doubtfully. 

" Every one to his taste," answered C. " Now what do 
you do when you are walking out, and there is something 
just in your way, like that large stone in the middle of 
the stream ? " 

" I walk round it," said Harry." 

" Dear me, how stupid 1 Now see what the waves do.'* 

D 
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They went on at a great rate, as if there was nothing 
in the way, and so they came on the stone with immense 
force, and were dashed to little bits, and they played a 
pretty little bubbly tune as they came together on the 
other side ; then they went on merrily, and danced in 
the sunlight. 

" That's what you ought to do," said C. 

Harry wondered whether he should knock himself to 
pieces if he were to run straight up against a tree, and if 
so, whether he should come together on the other side, 
playing a pretty tune all the while. He thought that it 
was rather risky, and that perhaps it might be better not 
to try. 

Now as he looked down through the clear water at 
the shining pebbles and the green patches of water-weed, 
he saw a number of little cases, all about the same size 
and shape, but each one made of something different. 
One was made of tiny shells, pink and white, neatly 
glued together ; another was nothing but little pieces of 
stick ; and the one nearest him was made of pebbles of 
different colours, white, and red, and grey, and yellow 
beautifully fitted together. 

" What are these ? " asked Harry. 
They are the houses of the caddis-worms," said C. 

" Oh, what beautiful houses ! " Harry exclaimed. 

One of them reminded him of a shell pincushion that 
his nurse had brought home from the fair, and a little 
way off there was one all streaked and marbled, with tiny 
veins on the stones that it was made of. Every case had 
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two entrances, one at each end, like a house with front 
and back doors. 

" If I were to meet one of them out for a walk I should 
not know him to be a caddis-worm," said Harry; " I only 
know them by their fine houses." 

" They think that their fine houses are the best part of 
them," C answefed, " so when they go for a walk, they 
take their houses with them." 




Now would it not be nice if rich and grand people 
could do that ,' They do something like it, to be sure, 
by going out in handsome carriages instead of walking 
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on their feet, but the caddis-worms manage much 
better. They too are vain and proud, so they take their 
beautiful houses with them everywhere, and never stir a 
step without them. 

Something was coming out of the front-door of the 
pink and white house ; it was a head that turned slowly 
round and looked at Harry, and then three legs wriggled 
out, all on one side, and three more on the other side, 
and the house began to turn quite round as the creature 
moved in the water. 

"May I look at your pretty house?" asked the little 
boy, when C had introduced him to the strangers. 

"With great pleasure," said the Caddis-worm, gra- 
ciously. " The outside is made of shells, as you see, glued 
together, and sprinkled here and there with shining 
stones ; the inside is lined with silk curtains, and is very 
soft and snug. But one thing is a great trouble to me^ 
and that is, that after I had made my house of shells, I 
found out that sticks are more in fashion." 

" But shells are a great deal prettier than sticks," said 
Harry. 

" Nothing is pretty unless it is in fashion." 

The Caddis-worm spoke so gravely that Harry felt as 
if he had made a great mistake, as of course he had, or 
ladies would not think the same kind of dress pretty one 
season and ugly the next. 

" One of your shells has a live fish inside it," said C. 

" Yes, several of them were alive when I took them^ 
but they have been dying rather fast lately." 
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" Oh dear, how cruel ! " said Harry ; " could you not 
look about till you found empty shells, and build your 
house with those ? " 

" I should lose a great deal of time, and be considered 
very silly," the Caddis- worm replied ; " and besides, these 
shell-fish are quite inferior creatures to Caddises, and I 
am not going to trouble myself with thinking about their 
feelings, or what they suffer. Is it the fashion for human 
beings to make themselves smart by sticking themselves 
over with other creatures, or bits of them ? " 

" I have seen a few birds and beetles on ladies' heads," 
said Harry. 

" And wings, and skins, and feathers," added C. 

" Ah ! they have the same taste and notions out of 
the water that we have in it," the Caddis-v/orm observed. 

" But they would not wear a live animal for an orna- 
ment," Harry hastened to say. 

" Oh, bless you, yes, that they would if it were to be 
the fashion to do so ; it doesn't happen to be usual, and 
so they don't do it," the Caddis-worm persisted. 

" Now would they do anything so cruel f Would my 
Mamma wear a live bird on her hat ? " asked Harry, 
turning to C. 

" Well, she does wear part of a bird that was shot to 
please ladies who like to follow the fashion ; and it had 
some young ones, who were starved to death when their 
father and mother were both killed." 

"But Mamma does not know anything about that," 
said Harry. 
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" She might know, of course, but she does not want to 
know ; she never thinks about it at all." 

" Certainly not," said the Caddis-worm, " those things 
are very unpleasant to think about, and it is better to 
pass them over altogether. One must have one's orna- 
ments, and I suppose that the lower races were made to 
give us pleasure. I am sure I should never have thought 
of inventing this fashion of wearing live shell-fish, I only 
do like all the rest of the world. And as for killing the 
fish, or sticking anything sharp into it, or scooping it out 
of its shell, I should turn quite faint at the thought of 
anything so cruel ; I only take it for the sake of its 
handsome shell, and of course it dies, because it cannot 
get its living. But I don't want it to die, any more than 
your Mamma wanted the brood of birds to be starved to 
death ; we must have the ornaments, and what happens 
is not our fault at all." 

Harry whispered to C, "I am glad that little boys 
don't wear feathers or wings of birds in their hats." 

Just then he caught sight of another house belonging 
to a caddis-worm, and made of straw, like a beehive, 
but both the entrances were closed. 

" Why has he shut up his house ? " he asked ; "it is not 
night yet." 

"He has gone to bed for a fortnight," said C, " he 
shut and bolted his doors yesterday, that he might not 
be disturbed, and he would not hear if you were to 
knock till you were tired on both doors at once." 

" Is he ill, then ? " 
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" No, he is asleep, and when he wakes he will have 
wings, and be able to fly in the air far over our heads." 

" Like a butterfly ? " 

" No, he will not be at all like a butterfly." 

" But as beautiful as a butterfly is ? " 

" Quite as beautiful, but in a different way." 

" What a lot of strange and pretty things there are in 
the world 1 " said Harry. 

Another caddis-worm was close to him by this time, 
or was it only an empty house ? It was made of spark- 
ling crystals and fine sand ; one door was closed, and one 
was partly open, and something long and slender pushed 
farther and farther out of it. A very pretty creature, 
slim and slight, and pale, and timid-looking, with fright- 
ened eyes, and silvery wings, crept on the roof of the 
house, and balanced itself with a great deal of care, 
and shook itself out, just as a lady who has been 
sitting in a carriage shakes out the folds of her dress 
before she goes into a ball-room ; and as the sun shone 
upon it, streaks of red began to show upon its slender 
body, and its wings caught the sunlight, and the silver 
flamed with patches of gold. 

"Are you going to leave your fine house to get spoilt, 
and full of water ? " asked Harry. But the creature was 
pluming itself in the sun, and did not attend to him. 

" He will not care any more about his fine house," said 
C, "because he is so beautiful himself; when people are 
so proud of their houses, it is because they have nothing 
else so nice belonging to them." 

" If I could squeeze myself into that empty house, and 
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Mhut itp both the doors, and go to sleep for a fortnight, 
Mhould 1 wake up with wings, as he did ? " asked the 
little boy. 

" No, you must make a house for yourself; you are 
(loln^j it now, every day that you live ; every time you 
do anything good, and kind, and helpful you stick on a 
.shining crystal, and whenever you do anything mean, or 
cruel, or unfair, you stick on a lump of something dirty 
iuul rotten." 

Harry thought for a little while, and then he said, 
" lUit just the same beautiful flies come out of the cases, 
w l\cthcr they are made of pretty stones and shells, or ot 
dlrtVvSticksund mud." 

** *rhut is l>ccauso thev arc onlv w^ter-worms," said C, 
*' but you urc a little bvn\ and of more \*alue than many 
ChuIvUscs ; if wni nxako w^ur case uirlv, and dirtv, and 
iNArthv, aix Ui^lv lKnn< will cv>me out of it when it is done 
with and put iiway." 

'^ That wvuld bo a ^rcx\t pity," s^iid Hvim\ thoughtfully, 
AUvl ho wislxcvl that he had not tevV>ovl the parrot the day 
botvMV, by {v^kiiig^ A j^tiok botwxvn the bars of its cage, 
untU it^ tOvAthot^ {Hirtl\{ out wnth rw^:e. and it bit the 
^tck wtth ^k^txNAm:^ v^'' 4ix$:x^r. l^x>^lt*y he said. •^Is 
thotv Any way v^f takxix^ on tho viirty ro::<^tl lump, after I 
haw ;^tv^.^k it v\i\ s ^ 

^ V^t^K"" aft$\i^?a\L ^^ \va itvsi^ >^ xsa ti to ccm-e on! and 
yvHJt «ivfc^ ^^ ott $tkkx:t^ c\can br:^'>vt stocs^s cpoa jvur 
llk^fe$i^ <\wr siojr tltiat \vc Kv^^.'^ 

TW IfilXfc K^y w-os^ :5tiK ttuttku?^ oiT t5:i? wcsMt he and 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE KING OF THE FLIES. 

jLx was a Dragon-fly, burnished and brave" 

" T S that a caddis-fly ? How big he has grown since 

^ he came out of his house ! " Harry exclaimed. 

" No, that is a dragon-fly, first cousin once removed 
to the caddises, but he looks down on them, and does not 
care to talk much of the relationship," said D ; "he is the 
king of all the flies." 

He was a splendid fellow indeed ; he measured four 
inches from his eyes, that were like clustered diamonds, 
to his tapering tail. His long body was barred with 
the deepest blue, and from his shoulders rose four strong 
wings, burnished and half-transparent, and when he flew 
he was like an arrow of blue light darting through the 
sunbeams. Now was not this a glorious fly ? 

" If you please," said Harry, " I think you are the fly 
that my nurse calls a horse-stinger." 

The Dragon-fly nodded very cautiously, for once upon 
a time his head had come off altogether when he shook 
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it very hard. Now that sounds like nonsense, but it is 
quite true ; it was when he left off living in the water, 
and became a dragon-fly, and a king. Some crowned 
heads have been found to be very unsafe upon their 
owners* shoulders, and perhaps he was aware of that 
fact. 

"And why do they call him a horse-stinger?" asked 
Harry, turning to D. 

" For the best reason in the world," said D ; "it is 
because he never stings horses." 




Swoop ! Boom ! A blue flash darted past them, and 
seemed for the moment to leave a trail of purple light 
upon the air ; it was the Dragon-fly, who had spied a 
gnat, and was down upon it in a twinkling, and he 
curved his long body round, and held his victim with his 
tail and his mouth, both at once. 

" He looks as if he could sting," said Harry, noticing 
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this movement, which was exactly like that of a wasp, or 
any other stinging creature. 

"Yes," answered D, "he always behaves as if he had 
much more power than he really has, which is one way 
of making oneself respected in this world. His real 
power is in the swiftness of his flight." 

Indeed he flew amazingly fast, never turning round or 
making curves, any more than a flash of lightning does, 
but shooting like an arrow, straight at the mark he 
wished to reach. Harry watched him till his eyes began 
to wink and water, it was so hard to follow all his quick 
and sudden turnings. 

"I wish he would settle somewhere near me, and let 
me talk to him," said the little boy. 

Now dragon-flies are rather cruel, and great tyrants, 
so they are very nervous and suspicious, and it was a 
long while before this one would settle near Harry, 
although D was there to introduce him, and to answer 
for his good behaviour. At last he poised himself on a 
great flag-leaf, that bent with his weight and swayed in 
the sunlight, and looked at Harry with the two great 
eyes that filled all his head. 

" Are you good to eat ? " he asked, for he was a greedy 
fellow. 

" Oh no, if you please," said Harry, in a great hurry, 
" Tm very bad indeed." 

" Do you eat flies ? " asked the Dragon-fly, suspi- 
ciously. 

" No ; I could not eat them if I caught them, and I 
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could not catch them if I tried, and I won't try," and he 
put both his hands behind him. 

" Well, then, what do you want ? " said the Dragon-fly. 

" I want you to tell me what sort of a life you lead in 
this jolly place, and if you like it better than living in the 
water, as you used to do." 

" Well, I haven't been out very long, you see, but it 
seems to be a comfortable sort of a world up here, with 
plenty to eat, and lots of room to fly about ; I would not 
go back to the water now, though I led a pleasant life 
when I was there." 

" Did you catch plenty of things good to eat ? " 

" Plenty ; I burst at last, and turned into a Dragon-fly." 

Harry made a note of this fact, to tell it to his nurse 
the next time she scolded him for stuffing ; however, the 
Dragon-fly did not say that excessive eating made him 
burst, and turn into such a glorious creature, though 
Harry chose to understand him so. 

" You could not dart down on the flies when you lived 
in the water as you do now," he said. 

" No, I frightened them, and then they kept still until 
I came to them and gobbled them up." 

" How did you frighten them ? " 

" I made horrid faces at them," said the Dragon-fly. 

Now Harry could not believe this at first, but it was 
quite true ; and this creature is not the only one that 
tries to make itself feared by looking ugly. 

" Make a face now," he said, to see if this wonder could 
be true. 
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" I can't," said the Dragon-fly ; " I've lost my mask." 

" Your what ? " 

" My mask," he repeated, gravely. 

And then Harry remembered a mask that he had 
bought for a penny on the last fifth of November, which, 
when he put it on, made him look like a tipsy old fellow 
with an enormous nose ; it came from a shop where they 
sold tin whistles, and peg-tops, and brass cannons, and 
doll's cups and saucers, but he had not seen any estab- 
lishment of this kind in the water, and he wondered 
where the Dragon-fly's mask came from. 

" Was it a penny mask, and where did you get it } " 
he inquired. 

" Get it ! Where did you get your nose from, stupid.?" 

Now this was not very polite, but Harry's Mamma had 
taught him that if people spoke rudely to him, that 
would be no reason why he should return a rude answer, 
so he only said rather coldly, " My nose is part of me/' 

** Well, and my mask was part of me ; I put it up 
when I chose, and when I did not want it, nobody could 
see it at all." 

This was so surprising that Harry forgot his vexation 
at the Dragon-fly's rudeness. 

" How I should like to have such a mask as that ! " 
he exclaimed ; " wouldn't I frighten Nurse ! " 

" Is Nurse good to eat } " said the Dragon-fly. 

" Good gracious, no ! " 

" And why do you want to frighten anything that you 
cannot eat } " 
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" Why ? oh, for fun, of course." 

" What is fun ? " asked the Dragon-fly. 

Harry was considerably puzzled by this question, and 
he turned round to D for help. 

" Well," said D, " if you were to put up your mask to 
frighten the water creatures, and make them run away, 
that would be something like what human beings call 
fun." 

" How dreadfully unbusiness-like they must be ! " 
said the Dragon-fly ; " I never used to put up my mask 
to make them run away, for what would be the use of 
that ? I put it up to frighten them so that they could 
not move, and then I seized them and ate them.^ There 
is some sense in that." 

Harry began to think that the Dragon-fly was not a 
pleasant addition to his list of friends and acquaintances ; 

he was very beautiful to be sure, but then he was cruel, 

« 

and greedy, and sly, and the little boy remembered his 
Nurse's favourite saying, " Handsome is that handsome 
does." He was going to walk further on, when the 
Dragon-fly asked another question. 

" WTiat were you before you were a little boy ? " 

" I don't think I was ever anything ebe," said Harry. 
"WasI, D?" 

" Well, you were a baby once," D replied. 

" Wliat was he like then ? " asked the Dragon fly. 

Most likely you never tried to make a dragon-fly 

^ Longchamps. 
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understand what a baby is, or you would feel for D in 
this difficulty ; he went at it bravely, however. 

" He was a long white thing twice as long as a good- 
sized little boy," he said, trying to draw a picture of 
Harry in his long-clothes days. 

" Had he legs and wings i " 

" No wings ; two legs, but he could not walk with them." 

" Why he was worse than a caddis- worm ! " exclaimed 
the Dragon-fly, much disgusted. " How did he move 
about ? " 

" Somebody carried him." 

" How did he get his living .? " 

" Somebody fed him." 

" Dear me, how very stupid and helpless he must 
have been ! The study of these creatures is not very 
interesting, it is nothing but they could not do this, and 
they were not able to do that." 

" I shall be a man some day," said Harry, determined 
not to be put down, like a sturdy English boy as he was ; 
" I shall grow big." 

" Grow ! what is grow ? " inquired the Dragon-fly; 

" Get large, — like this," and Harry stood on tip-toe, 
and puffed out his cheeks as much as he could, by way 
of. giving the Dragon-fly an idea of manhood. 

" Ah, yes, I know ; sonfe very low creatures do that, 
grubs, and such-like, but we of a higher order are perfect 
at once, and have all our faculties in a moment. I had 
no idea that I was in such low society." And the 
Dragon-fly darted away into the sunshine, and poised 
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himself skilfully upon nothing at all, and then made 
swift angles of light, until the air above them looked 
like an illuminated edition of Euclid. 

" I don*t think I want to talk to him any more," said 
I larry ; " let us go on further into the wood." 

1 le was disappointed, as one often is in this world, at 
finding something very nice to look at, with very few 
g^Hxl and loveablc qualities. 

And now they came to an opening in the wood, 
thrx>ugh which the sunlight ran like a river; a bank 
l>cforo ihem led up to higher ground, and the trees made 
riH>m fv>r it, and drew apart as people do when they 
stand back a Hltlo to look at something beautiful. The 
Ivtnk was all glorious with rich clusters of primroses, that 
shv^nc in the sun like little shields of silver ; and there was 
just a tint of purple lii::ht among them, for \iolets nestled 
here and there under the sheltering lea\'es, and when the 
win J s\\ A\x\3 the blossoms, there was a gleam as if a 
\nh5fe hand x^-ith an ameth\"sx ring had just passed by. 
Rat now Ji lon^ line of greei: 3iio\^ quSddy over a 
fr^^^TJitJt t^ft of ^^rii^iroses, xnd iwo bright eyscs looked at 
)3a:ti>" w*iih A <q:i>es:'3on in them. He drew a little closer 
to 1\ 

*- Thjii s Jiti ef:.^ sjiSd I\ ** a feuow -inxb a vanderfnl 
s5-or\\ "Sii: 1 cjiTi*: ir^tro^^ure vc^c to hinx be^zansc D does 
1505 $CJit>i ior iis :tijirr5e." 

^' y; ^-vijs 4tn Fit xw»3e xir^ mostV cc tail," said a tdocc 
i<4*md iiitt! : ie tJtriKsS i.T»i sa^ ;j:Tefit E "waidng to 
iisa^^da^te itim t^^ the ^tife. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

J-J was an Eft^ made up mostly of tail," 

"AN Eft," said E, nodding at the bright eyes that 
-^^ shone from the bank ; " a little boy/' nodding 
towards Harry ; then the introduction was complete. 

" Where does your tail begin } " asked Harry, looking 
up theshming line that seemed all one with the Eft's 
head. 

" Nowhere, I believe ; in fact there's nothing of me 
to speak of that isn't tail. You've heard of the game 
called heads or tails, haven't you } " 

Yes, Harry thought he had heard of it. 

"Well, they tossed up for me, I suppose, and tails 
won, so here I am, all tail." 

"Then, perhaps, somebody else is all head," Harry 
suggested. 

" I shouldn't wonder, but I won't trouble him to return 

my share of it ; things are best as they are," said the 

Eft, philosophically. 

He was very pretty indeed, just as he was ; he glittered 

E 
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in the sun like a pale emerald, and he moved with such 
quick and sudden grace that he set the primroses dancing 
on their slender stems. 

" Were you always an Eft ? " asked Harry, remember- 
ii^ the Dragon-fly's story. 

" Always, since I could run about ; our family is very 
old indeed, and once we were kings of the world." 




Harry looked at him with more respect after that, 
though he could not help thinking hira a very small 
descendant of such great kings. He whispered his 
thought to E. 

" They were tremendously big Efts," answered E ; "as 
long as five or six big men joined together, or longer." 

Harry drew back a step or two from the shining mite 
before him, at this description of the past grandeur of ' 
his family. 
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"Then Efts grew the wrong way, — grew smaller 
instead of bigger," he said, at last. 

"Yes, they made themselves enemies, and dwindled 
away before them ; there are some good large ones in 
Egypt even now, and the Egyptians think a -great deal 
of them, because Efts like poached eggs for breakfast." 

" Isn't that a funny reason for thinking a great deal of 
anybody?" said Harry. 

" Well, no, because you see they eat crocodile's eggs, 
that would grow to be very unpleasant neighbours if 
they were let alone." 

" You said poached eggs," the little boy observed. 

"Yes, because they go poaching among the eggs, 
without a licence," said E. 

And now Harry remembered that he had once been 
taken to a wonderful place called a Museum, and had 
seen pictures of very large efts drawn upon great blocks 
of stone, that his papa told him had been brought from 
Egypt, and were thousands of years old. He under- 
stood that the Egyptians knew no better than to worship 
the lizards, which were useful to them, and ate up the 
eggs of the great ugly crocodiles ; and he wondered 
whether the crocodiles returned the compliment. 

"Do crocodiles eat the eggs of Efts?" he asked, 
adding, " but perhaps they don't lay any." 

" Yes, they do," said E, " and it is hard to say what 

crocodiles would not eat, if you tried them ; they don't 

generally require a great deal of pressing." 

" How funny it seems for live creatures to have been 

E 2 
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eggs," remarked Harry. "I wonder whether they 
remember it afterwards." 

" Not a bit," said the Eft ; " I remember coming out 
of a heap of sand into the nice warm sunshine, and 
thinking the world a very pleasant place, full of flies and 
other good things. There goes one." 

He darted so quickly on the fly that Harry could only 
see something flash and flicker. Then he stood quite 
still again, quietly eating the insect that he had caught 
with his sharp little teeth. 

" Dear me I " exclaimed Harry, " I wish I could catch 
flying things as cleverly as you. Did your Mamma 
teach you to do that ? " 

" Bless you, no ; she thought she had done quite 
enough for us when she had covered up her eggs with 
sand, in a warm place ; she never stopped to see what 
would become of us when we were hatched." 

Harry could not help saying, " What a cruel Mamma !" 

"But many ladies are not much more kind to their 
children," said E; "they are often left to the care of 
nurses who are not at all fond of them, and would not 
trouble themselves much if they were to die ; now the 
Eft-mamma is sure that the sun and the sand are very 
good nurses, and will do their part well." 

" My Mamma looks into the nursery twenty times a 
day to see if I am good and happy," Harry declared ; 
" and when I was ill she watched me all night, she is not 
at all like an Eft-mamma." 

" It takes all sorts to make a world," replied the Eft, 
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sagely. " I have some cousins in this country and abroad 
who look after their young ones till they are able to 
take care of themselves. Some of them live in Ireland, 
for a wonder ; reptiles are not generally let in there, but 
our family is so very old and respectable that the Irish, 
(who are all descended from kings and grand people,) 
made an exception in our favour." 

"I am glad those very big Efts are all dead,' said 
Harr>% 

" You may well be glad of that," answered E ; " they 
were the queerest creatures that you can possibly imagine, 
queerer than any of the pictures in the fairy tales. If 
you were to try to think of a new sort of animal made 
up of bits of all the others, you could not imagine any- 
thing half so odd as one of those old lizards." 

" What were they like, then ? " 

" Like everything, and yet like nothing at all but 
themselves ; some of them had heads like this Eft, and 
teeth like crocodiles, and necks like a snake, and bodies 
and tails like a dog, and fins like a fish." 

" Then did they live in the water ? " 

" Oh dear, yes, and on land too, and in trees ; and 
some of them had wings like a bat, and they could walk 
on four legs like a horse, or on two legs like a bird, or fly 
in the air, whichever they pleased." 

Harry asked in a low tone, " Could they live in fire ? " 

E laughed. " Do you know, my dear little boy, that 
the only story which people have invented about them is 
just that. It has been said that some of them, called 
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salamanders, can live in fire, and of course that is not 
true ; but see how very hard people had to try before 
they could think of anything more wonderful than the 
truth! Some of these awful creatures were sixty or 
seventy feet in length, as long as twenty little boys all 
joined together.*' 

The Eft kept nodding his head at this description of 
the past glories of his race, as much as to say, " It is all 
true, and a great deal more." 

" And sometimes the very same creatures could live on 
land or sea, or fly about the forests,'* continued E. 

" We were everywhere, like bad luck," said the Eft. 

"I should like to have seen one — in the Zoological 
Gardens,*' said Harry, " but not out walking." 

" There were no Zoological Gardens in those days, and 
no people to catch animals and shut them up ; these 
great lizards had everything their own way, and the 
whole world belonged to them. But after a great, great 
while had gone over, some new and very ugly creatures 
lived in the world, and some of these lizards are so like 
them that it is hard to tell one from the other." 

" What were they ? " 

E spoke in a very low tone, not to hurt the feelings ot 
the Eft. " Serpents. Some of the great Efts had two 
fore-feet, with five fingers, and two hind-feet, with five 
toes ; then some members of their family somehow lost 
all their first fingers.** 

Now this puzzled Harry a good deal. His Nurse had 
several times told him that if his head were loose he 
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would leave it about,^ but as it was pretty firmly fixed on, 
this misfortune had not yet happened. He stared rather 
hard at E, while he privately felt his first finger, which 
fortunately did not seem at all inclined to come off. 

" Then," continued E, " they came to have only toes on 
their fore-feet, five, if you count the stump of the missing 
finger for one, and three funny little toes on each hind- 
foot ; and then came some that had four toes on each 
foot, and others with two very odd toes on their hind-feet, 
and others again with only one toe on each foot. And 
now some lizards had very awkward and toeless hind- 
feet, and some had no hind-feet at all, but were all tail 
until you came to the fore-feet, which, to be sure, had five 
very nice toes, to make up, I suppose, for the want of the 
other feet. And another family of lizards had no limbs 
at all, and a very clever man, named Cuvier, called them 
serpents, but most people call them lizards when they 
study and examine them." 

" This Eft has feet," said Harry, in the same low tone. 

"Yes," said the Eft, who had been listening all the 
time ; " our branch of the family made good use of their 
feet, which is the real way to take care of anything. Some 
people fancy that they take care of things by putting 
them away, or by never using them at all, but that is not 
true. When you don't use a good thing, you run the 
risk of spoiling or losing it." 

" He is right," said E; "so, dear little man, use your 
brains, and your limbs, and your sharp little eyes ; run, 
and jump, and notice things, and think about them, and 
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ask people what you do not know, and ask books what 
people cannot tell you, about the world you live in ; in 
this way you will get to run faster, and to jump higher, 
and your eyes will tell you more, and your brain will tell 
you more about what your eyes have told you." 

"You seem to be pretty busy yourself," Harry re- 
marked, for he remembered how many little words that 
he had learnt to spell had an E in them. 

" Yes, indeed ; it is all very well to talk about the busy 
B, but it is the busy E ^hat really does the hard work, 
and makes rough places smooth, and helps children who 
are learning to talk, and wise men who are teaching the 
world." 

" If you please," said Harry, " I should like to ask one 
thing. Have lizards used their tails a great deal ? They 
seem to be made up mostly of tail, as the rhyme says." 

Now you are using your brains," answered E, 
approvingly. " Yes, indeed, they have used their tails 
very much, and the tails have grown and strengthened 
accordingly. Why lizards use their tails to help them to 
get on when they walk, and those that swam made 
rudders of their tails, and those that flew used them for 
the same purpose, to guide their flight through the air, 
and many of them fight with their tails, and give good 
hard knocks too. There is a fine big family of them 
in America, larger than English little boys." 

("Don't ask them over here," interrupted the Eft, 
hastily ; " I do not at all care to see Our American 
Cousin.") 
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"And they can swim, and use their tails as oars," 
continued E, not noticing this remark. " They are very 
fond of honey, but are not at all fond of being stung 
by bees." 

Harry had exactly the same taste and the same 
objection, so he listened very attentively. 

" The American naturalists say that it is great fun to 
see them attack a beehive ; a lizard will walk up to it 
and give it a hard blow or two with his tail, a regular 
postman's knock, and then run away as fast as he can 
tear. Perhaps these lizards have learnt the rhyme — 

* He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain 
May never live to fight again ' 

At all events, they act up to it" 

" And what do the bees do ? " asked Harry. 

" They come out in a great hurry, to see what is the 
matter ; I shouldn't wonder if they hum the negro 
melody, *Who am dat a-knockin' at de door, door, 
door ? ' but by the time they get out there is nothing at 
all to be seen. They feel a good deal like people who 
have answered a run-away ring, and presently they go 
in-doors again. As soon as all is quiet the lizard runs 
up to the beehive, gives another rat-tat-tat with his tail 
as hard as he can, and runs back for his life. Then 
there is the same fuss and indignation among the bees, 
and this goes on until at last the bees get tired of their 
lives. They are just like people in the silly stories of 
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haunted houses, who cannot account for the noises and 
commotions that they hear, and at last give up the lease, 
and the house, and all the improvements that they have 
made in it, for the sake of a quiet life. The poor bees 
agree to quit a dwelling in which they are never at 
peace, and which is troubled by mysterious noises and 
shakings, so they go away to find some other home, and 
the cunning lizard gets all the honey. Now you see what 
good {and bad) use these creatures make of their tails." 

Harry was just then puzzling his httle head about 
something, so he did not speak for two or three minutes. 
At last he said, " I think that the dragons in the fairy 
tales are something like those very big efts." 

" Very much like them, but not nearly so wonderful," 
answered E. " A good old fairy tale, with a brave knight 
and a beautiful lady in it, would be nothing without its 
dragon. And some day, when you are older and bigger, 
you will learn that when all those old fairy tales had 
been written, and some of these dragons had been 
believed in by Greeks and Romans, and laughed at by 
people who came after them, the earth gave up its 
secrets, and told us that creatures once lived upon it that 
were much more strange than the dragons of fairyland 
and of a false religion. So people first gave up believing 

n something wonderful " 

iHd then they were obliged to believe in somethin 
(ful-er," added the little boy. 
Iilnk }'oii are bcth rather dull company," said t 
Now tiiis was not very polite, but he had b« 
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hearing so much about the greatness of his family that 
he began to think he might give himself airs, and be as 
rude as he pleased. "The shadows of the trees are 
coming quite over this bank," he continued, " and I like 
best to be in the sun, so I will go over there upon that 
little hillock ; you need not go with me unless you like." 
And he nodded his ugly little head condescendingly 
towards them. 

The sun shone full upon the hillock; the heat quivered 
and throbbed in little 'pulses of light above the fragrant 
cushions of thyme, and the stars of wild strawberry 
bloom ; a cloud of gnats swui>g upon a sunbeam. 

" Don't let us go there with the Eft," said Harry, " let 
us find out some nice cool place in this pretty wood." 

As they went on towards the cooler and damper part, 
where tufts of primroses still twinkled through the dew, 
and bright drops fell from the swaying blue-bells, they 
heard a hoarse and ugly noise, the very voice of the 
damp, and the chill, and of everything that gives people 
cold, and makes them shivery and miserable. 

" It is a frog," said E ; " my successor will introduce 
you to him." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE bird's STORV. 
jT* Wiu n Frog, with a very haarse wail." 

FMADE Harry think of the story of the lizard 
family, which had lost one member after another ; 
F was so very like E, with his foot taken away. The 
frog was croaking contentedly in a bit of soft and 
marshy ground, greener than the rest of the wood, and 
bright with clusters of blue foi^et-me-nots that had 
tears in their sweet eyes. 

" Don't step there," said F, " the ground is so soft that 
you would sink in, and I should have to pull you out 
again with a cork-screw ; I don't happen to have one in 
my pocket, so take care. We can see the frc^ quite well 
from here." 

I Ic was a very ugly fellow, there could be no doubt of 
1^ wrinkled skin was mottled with dirty spots ; his 
I as if they were coming out of his flat, un- 
; his mouth was a horrible slit ; he walked 
Ungainly fashion on four clumsy feet, and then, 
tlent of getting on so slowly, he gave a sudden 
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jump, which brought him much nearer to Harry. The 
little boy drew back a step or two. 

" He is quite harmless," said F. 

" He looks cold, and wet, and nasty," answered Harry. 

" He does not think that it is nasty to be cold and 
wet, that is his notion of being jolly and comfortable ; 
there is no accounting for tastes, you know." 

•* I like to see little tiny frogs, when they hop along 
the garden path," observed Harry, ** but these great ugly 
ones are horrid to look at." 

" Hush ! he will hear you," said F, " he is coming quite 
close. Now, as this is a day of wonders, and everything 
talks to-day, you should ask him to tell you the story of 
his life and adventures." 

" I know some of it," Harry declared ; " I know that he 
was once a tadpole, but I don't know how he turned into 
a frog." 

" Ask him," said F. 

So Harry put the question as delicately as he could. 
" If you please, will you tell me how you got to be a 
frog ? " 

" I believe it was by just doing my duty in the state of 
life in which I found myself," replied the Frog. (His voice 
was very hoarse, but what would your voice be like if you 
never got dry after your tub, and had not such a thing 
in the world as a bath-towel .?) " I did not think any- 
thing about the future, but just did what I ought to do, 
as well as I knew how, and here I am, turned into a 
higher sort of animal, and able to live on dry land." 
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" But you like to keep near water still," said Harry, 
" and I suppose you had a pleasant time of it in your 
tadpolehood." 

" It was a very jolly life in its way," the Frog answered ; 
"there were a lot of us together, swimming about in 
a pond, and the next thing I remember is that we all 
began to have legs." 

" How did they come ? " asked Harry. 

" As branches come on a tree, ' I 'spect they gro wed,' as 
somebody says in one of your books." 

" You perceive that this is a learned Frog," said F ; 
" well, you have heard of the learned pig, and as a frog 
has brains all over him, it is not surprising that he should 
sometimes get an education too." 

"And when we began. to have legs, we left off having 
tails," continued the Frog. 

" Did they drop off? " Harry inquired. 

" Not at all, they simply went out of fashion, and 
gradually dwindled away till not a vestige was left." 

" Everything is done by degrees in this world," 
remarked F; "ladies do not leave off their dress-im- 
provers all at once, they get smaller and smaller as the 
fashion goes out, till at last they wear none at all. It is 
just the same with tadpoles' tails." 

" It all seems very strange," said Harry. " So when 
you had legs and no tail you left the water, and came to 
live on the land ? " 

" Yes, the land was the right place for me then ; I 
breathed the air, and felt more comfortable on the earth. 
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I don*t know what is to happen next, but it is sure 
to be the right thing, so I don't trouble myself about 
it." 

" He IS quite right," said F ; "it does not matter how 
low our place in the world may be if we fill it well, and 
live as we were intended to live ; then every change that 
comes will be sure to be a change for the better." 

A thought was struggling in the little boy's mind, but 
he did not know how to put it into words ; at last he 
said, " Frogs don't turn to tadpoles." 

" Never, my little man ; senseless eggs turn to happy 
living creatures, a crawling worm becomes a splendid 
butterfly, a tadpole gains legs and lungs, and is able to 
walk on dry land ; the call is always, * Come up higher,' 
unless we let ourselves down lower." 

" And then " said Harry. 

" Why then we ar^ not ready for promotion, and when 
the change comes, as come it certainly will, it is not for 
vhe better, but for the worse." 

Now this made Harry think of days on which he had 
not been willing to learn his lessons, and had given a 
great deal of needless trouble to his patient Mamma ; 
and had altogether declined to stand still when Nurse 
was anxious to dress him quickly, because she had a 
great many other things to do, on which occasions she 
had declared that she would much rather " dress a wind- 
mill while it was a-going round " than perform the same 
operation on her locomotive little charge. 

"F,"he said at last, " wouldn't it be jollier to be a 
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tadpole than a little boy, — because tadpoles caiit do 
wrong-, and so the change must be a good change ? " 

** No,'' said F, at once ; "you wilt andastand soooie day 
that it IS a great deal better to have a choice, as Adam 
had in the story that you know so well. If the power of 
choosing between rig^ht and wrong had not been a very 
good thing it would not have been given ta him then, for 
he was to have the best of everything. But when people 
have chosen wrong, and the change has come to them, 
and it has been a change for the worse, I dare say 
they wish that they had been tac^des, with no choice 
at all." 

Now this was rather serious talk, and at Harry's age a 
little of it goes a long way, so he changed the subject by 
asking whether frogs can make any sound besides their 
croak, except on a day of wonders, when it is well 
known that frogs and everything else can talk as much 
as they please. 

" Yes," said F, " they can cry out when they are in fear 
or pain, with quite a shrill tone of distress ; a frog that is 
seized by a snake will cry almost like a child." 

" Really," said the Frog, " your conversation turns upon 
very unpleasant subjects." 

"A snake thinks a frog a very pleasant subject with 
which to occupy himself in his leisure hours," remarked 
F ; " and there is one sort of frog, the hind-legs of which 
are considered very good to eat " 

" Good morning," said the Frog, pleparing to move on 
while he had any hind-legs left. 
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" Not yours, not yours ; you are not one of the right 
sort," F called out greatly to the Frog's satisfaction, 
for sometimes it is a comfort not to be appreciated and 
made useful by kind friends. 

" And even when they are of the right sort, I don't 
think we eat them here," said Harry ; *' our cook never 
sends any for the nursery dinner, but Nurse tells me 
pretty rhymes about a frog that went a wooing." 

•* What's that ? " asked the Frog. 

" I think it means that he went to ask another frog to 
be fond of him " 

" Without the maternal permission," added F. 

" I don't understand the story," said the Frog. 

" Well, there is a good deal of nonsense in it, but the 
end of it is quite plain," said F : "a lily-white duck 
came and gobbled him up ; you understand that, don't 
you ? " 

The Frog replied by hopping away as fast as he 
could. 

" He is rather nervous," said F ; " that comes of having 
brains all over him, I suppose." 

They were in a sort of green darkness, for the trees 
nearly met overhead, only now and then, when the wind 
swayed them, a flicker of sunlight lit up every drop of 
water, and made the long grasses look as if they were 
bearing jewelled fruit, like the trees in Aladdin's garden. 
A bird flew across the dell, like a flash of light quivering 
on two wings ; proaently a steady, chirping chatter pro- 
ceeded from a bush just behind them. 
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" It is a bird-mother, amusing her children with fables 
and nursery tales," said F. 

" Can I understand what she is saying ? " asked Hany. 

"Certainly you can, as this is a day of wonders, if 
you only listen hard enough." 

So Harry listened very hard, and he heard — 

The Bird's Story. 

Once upon a time there were a lot of young birds who 
were very discontented, and tired of all the plays and 
amusements that their mothers could , think of. They 
had played at Puss in the Comer, as birds play at that 
exciting game, one of them pretending to be Puss, and 
darting from a corner at the others, and they had tired 
themselves out at Blind Man's Buff, each of them by 
turns having pretended to be as blind as a man is, and to 
have no more sense than if a bandage were fastened 
across its eyes ; now they wanted something new in the 
way of amusement. 

"Well," said a bird-mother, "let them choose for 
themselves, and then perhaps they will be satisfied ; 
what do you say. Downy ? " 

Downy was a fine young linnet, with a plumage of the 
^t grey, so fat that he looked like a ball of fluff with 
ight eyes. 

! should like to keep a pet," he said, speaking 
s rest, and feeling himself in the proud position 
toresentative. 
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" A pet ! and what sort of a pet, pray ? " 
" Some new kind of animal," said Downy, with great 
dignity ; " we wish to study natural history, and we are 
unable to do so for want of specimens." 

" A love of idle gossip has been growing among us of 
late," remarked Plumey, a year-old chaffinch, with mag- 
nificent tail feathers ; " there has been a great deal of 
senseless chatter about the materials that such-and-such 
a bird uses for building, the choice of situations for nests, 
and so on. We propose now to devote our attention to 
something more instructive, — to the habits and tastes 
and domestic concerns of human beings." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed a Thrush, puffing out his 
speckled breast with a sigh of amazement, " you don't 
expect us to catch a man for you ! Why, only yesterday 
I heard a fine, big young lady say to another that this 
was a difficult game, even for her ! Take care ! Take 
care ! " 

"Do not attempt impossibilities," said an old Jack- 
daw, who had once lived with a compiler of copy-books ; 
"true merit is ever humble. Algiers, in the north of 
Africa. Caw ! " 

At this moment a sagacious old eagle, who was much 
looked up to on account of his age and experience, 
perched upon the bough of a neighbouring oak-tree, and 
the question was put to him whether it might be possible 
for birds to catch a man, and to keep him in a cage for 
the purpose of studying his instincts and habits. 

"You see," said a father Blackbird, "our wives and 

F 2 
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fledgelings get into the bad habit of talking about the 
ways and means of birds who live near us ; now if we 
could induce them to study the every-day concerns of 
human beings, and to find out how they live, and what 
they quarrel about, and all the small particulars of their 
lives, it would raise the tone of thought among us, and 
greatly increase our knowledge of natural history." 




The Eagle considered gravely for some minutes ; the 
Jackdaw watched him with twinkling eyes, and his head 
very much on one side. 

" The object is a good one," said the Eagle at last, 
" but to carry it out fully you would have to catch 
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more than one of these large and dangerous animals, 
and I do not think that you could capture even one. 
Their habits are savage in the extreme, and the full- 
grown males have artificial noses, which they put on 
whenever they please, and through which they breathe 
smoke and fire ; when they point one of these at a bird 
it dies, and a fearful sound is heard, which strikes terror 
into one's gizzard. I do not exaggerate." 

The birds trembled and were silent, except the Jack- 
daw, who observed in a faint croak, " Rashness leads to 
repentance. Cadiz, a sea-port of Spain." 

" I wish to goodness the copy-book maker had choked 
that bird instead of letting him go," said a Thrush ; *' he 
never can say anything without quoting both sides of a 
page in one of his master's stupid books." 

" Wish evil to nobody," said the Jackdaw. " Homer, an 
ancient poet." 

" But, on the other hand," resumed the Eagle, " it would 
be quite possible for me to catch and carry off a young 
specimen of the kind that you require, and if you could 
bring it up in captivity, it would most likely be tame and 
harmless, and you could study its ways and habits. I 
would give all the help in my power towards such a 
good object." 

Downy inquired timidly, " Would it have an artificial 
nose ? " 

" I think not," the Eagle answered, thoughtfully ; "it is 
not generally known how these singular features are 
acquired, they appear about the same time that hair 
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comes upon the face. Of course if you were to see any 
sign of an artificial nose appearing on the specimen, you 
would guard it very closely, or let it go. Natural history 
is very interesting, but the public safety must be thought 
of first.*' 

There was a general murmur of assent, and the Eagle 
flew away to his nest, which was at the top of a lofty 
crag, at some distance from the wood. 

Some of the birds now formed themselves into a 
Mutual Improvement Society, and received with great 
pleasure and profit the report of a robin^ who lived near 
a small colony of human beings, and had seen a man 
drink too much beer, and throw a candlestick at his wife. 
Not many days afterwards, the Eagle sent them word 
that he had succeeded in catching a young man, and had 
carried him safely to his nest at the top of the crag. 

The specimen was between two and three years old,-— 

(" Then he was a little boy, not a young man," whis- 
pered Harry to F. " Nonsense," replied F ; " a kitten is 
a young cat, a puppy is a young dog, and a boy is a 
young man.") 

The specimen was between two and three years old, 
and was scarcely a quarter grown ; his appearance was 
very carefully noted down, somewhat as follows : — 

The young man presented by the Eagle to the members 
of the Birds' Mutual Improvement Society, possesses 
four limbs, and is able to walk on two of them, but his 
wings are bare and featherless, and not adapted for 
flying ; at the ends of his wings he has fingers, or toes, 
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like those on a bird's foot ; his upper jaw is not move- 
able, and his mouth is quite separate from his beak, or 
nose ; his head is hairy, and his tail is quite undeveloped ; 
his plumage is dark blue, from the shoulders to the 
middle of the legs ; the lower part of the leg is striped, 
blue and white ; the feet are quite black, glossy, and 
toeless. At the end of two days he has not experienced 
a change of plumage, although human beings have often 
been observed to moult with surprising rapidity, and to 
appear in different colours in the course of the same day ; 
his note is by no means pleasing to the ear, consisting of 
a number of discordant sounds that do not give any 
idea of his meaning ; he eats fruit and berries of various 
kinds, and is comfortably lodged in the Eagle's nest, 
from which the young eagles have now taken flight, so 
as to leave him plenty of room. 

The specimen is on view every day, from dawn till 
sunset ; admission two berries ; this year's fledgelings 
half-price ; members free. 

Great numbers of birds flocked to see this very inter- 
esting member of a savage and utterly untamable race, 
but did not witness any of the sudden and chameleon- 
like changes of plpmage for which man is especially 
remarked. He made frequent attempts to climb out of 
the Eagle's nest, but was always prevented from doing so, 
as it was clear that he was unable to fly, and might 
easily have been dashed to pieces ; on these occasions 
the young man would apply his fingers to his eyes, and 
utter discordant cries. It was observed that the wounds 
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made by the Eagle's claws in the blue plumage on his 
back did not show any signs of healing. 

" I do not think that we shall be able to bring him up/' 
observed the Blackbird ; " if he were in good health 
those gaps would have united before now, and become 
smooth again ; I despair of rearing him." 

" Never despair," said the Jackdaw. " Tea, a product 
of China." 

" That bird is a public nuisance, and must be got rid 
of, somehow," said Downy's mother. 

It was on the third day of the young man's captivity, 
that two large and strong human beings were observed 
.to be making their way towards the foot of the crag on 
which the Eagle had built his nest, and they were dis- 
tinctly seen to pick up something from among the long 
grass, which the Eagle declared to be the top of the 
young man's head, that had fallen off as he was being 
carried to the nest. This sounds strange, but the state- 
ment is only repeated, not vouched for. At all events, 
the two men, after reaching the foot of the crag, and 
looking very attentively up at the nest, suddenly put on 
artificial noses of great length, and blew fire and smoke 
through them at the Eagle, who was hovering in the air 
at some little height above his nest. A frightful sound 
was heard, and the Eagle fell on the ground, quite dead ! 
A thrill of terror ran through the wood, and all the birds 
flew different ways in the wildest alarm. It was a long 
while before they were calm enough to talk over the sad 
event 
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"A great misfortune has happened to us," said the 
Thrush, at length. 

" Misfortunes frequently occur," remarked the Jackdaw. 
" The potato is a useful vegetable." 

" But it is at least a comfort to know that our friend 
gave his life to so good a cause," the Thrush resumed ; 
" and I propose that we should continue the pursuit of 
useful knowledge, undaunted by the sad fate that has 
befallen him." 

" Yes," said the Robin, who, though small, was very 
courageous ; " let us visit the scene of his martyrdom, 
recover the body, and make arrangements for securing 
and rearing the valuable specimen which we owe to his 
courage and enterprise." 

A very young linnet pressed closer to his mother, and 
piped out the faint remonstrance, " Ts Tightened ! " 

"We must be prepared to do or die," declared the 
Blackbird ; " if we delay much longer the specimen will 
be starved, and the great object for which the Eagle gave 
his life will not be attained." 

So, with feelings of mingled grief and pride, the birds 
visited the scene of the Eagle's great achievement, but 
only to find that the body of the hero had been carried 
away, and that his nest was empty ! Not content with 
taking away his life, his savage enemies, wingless though 
they were, had ascended to the top of the crag, pillaged 
the nest that had so lately been his home, and carried 
off the remarkable specimen which the birds had hoped 
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to keep and rear, as a sad though interesting memorial 
of his labours' in the cause of science. 

Dismay and disappointment kept them silent. Pre- 
sently a Water-wagtail exclaimed, "And just as we 
thought that we were advancing in knowledge ! " 

The Jackdaw dreamily quoted, " Gradually advancing 
from the simple stroke to a superior small-hand." 

The birds could bear with him no longer; the grief 
and anger that had been swelling in their hearts sud- 
denly flamed out against him, demanding, as it were, a 
victim of some kind, and with pecks and cries of rage 
they drove him from the wood. He flew away to seek a 
refuge elsewhere, repeating, " Civility should be practised 
at all times. Brazil, in South America." 





CHAPTER Vlir. 

THE WEAVER-BIRDS* VILLAGE. 

Lr was a Goldfinch, with Jive little eggs J* 

WHEN Harry had finished laughing at the bird's 
story, F was nowhere; perhaps he had gone 
back to the marshy spot to seek the society of his friend 
the Frog, but Harry had no time to ask what had 
become of him, he was so taken up by admiring wonder 
at the beauty of a little bird that flew from the bush 
behind him, and perched upon a swaying twig, bringing 
a gleam of sunlight into the shadows of the wood. The 
brown tints in his plumage seemed to be glossed with 
gold, as if the reflection of a glorious sunset shone upon 
his feathers. 

" He is a goldfinch," said G. 

" He is a beauty ! '' exclaimed Harry. 

" Yes, he is very handsome, and his song is wonderfully 
pretty too, with all manner of little trills in it ; listening 
to a goldfinch at about this time of the year, you might 
almost hear him saying that the world is beautiful, and 
that he is glad to be alive." 
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" But of course," said Harry, " birds do not really talk, 
except on a day of wonders." 

" Not so that little boys can understand them ; but not 
long ago it was sworn before some very grand people, 
called Parliamentary Commissioners, that birds talk to 
each other, and understand each other quite well." 

" Did the birds swear ? " asked Harry. 

" No, they did not give the evidence; the bird-catchers 
were accused of being very cruel, because, when they 
catch birds that they do not want, they kill them instead 
of letting them go." 

" That is dreadfully cruel ! " exclaimed the little boy. 

" It seems so, indeed ; but it was proved on oath that 
when birds which have been caught in the nets are 
allowed to go back to the other birds, no more of them 
will go near the nets in that neighbourhood." 

" Then they tell the others," said Harry. 

" That is what we must think, of course, as there is no 
other way of explaining the fact. Let me introduce you 
to the Goldfinch." 

He glittered like a little bit of the sun, as the twig cm 
which he was perched bent down beneath the weight of 
himself and his song. 

" Sing that over again, please," said Harry, catching a 
few notes that were almost like a tune, or part of one. 

" I can't," the Goldfinch answered ; " the thrush can 
sing every little bit exactly over again, but I always 
want to go on to something a little different." 

" How is Mrs. Goldfinch .^" asked G. 
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" As well as can be expected, thank you ; we are seven, 
just at present, our two selves and five eggs ; she is kept 
at home by nursery cares, and I have to do all the 
marketing, and to take home everything that she 
requires." 

■ " I hear great complaints about you from the gar- 
deners," said G ; " they say that you attack the seeds, 
and I don't know what besides, in your anxiety to bring 
up your family in comfort and respectability." 

" I pay for my living," replied the Goldfinch ; " what 
are a few seeds compared with the number of destructive 
insects that I bag in one day's sport ? Look at foreign 
countries, such as France, where most of the small birds 
have been killed, and see how they suffer from the 
attacks of insects ; why their vines, in some places, 
hardly yield them anything, because of the ravages of an 
insect that would keep me and my little family in peace 
and plenty." 

" You seem to know a great deal about foreign coun- 
tries," said G ; "to be sure, you have many relations who 
live abroad." 

" Oh dear, yes ; the weaver-birds, and all that tribe, 
are members of our family ; they live in Africa, and are 
a great deal more civilized than many of the human 
beings who live in that part of the world. With enemies 
of all kinds round them, they have learnt to be very 
clever in defending themselves, or else, poor things, they 
would soon be robbed and killed ." 

" Oh, do tell me how they manage," said Harry. 
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" Well, they seem to think that union is strength ; they 
live in colonies, or what human beings call villages, and 
they are as respectable and industrious as bees. Indeed, 
one of their settlements is something like a hive, but of 
course it is very much larger, and each pair of birds have 
a nice little nest to themselves, and there is a walk down 
the middle of the village, between the nests, that ought 
to be called the High Street, I suppose. Some of their 
nests have bow-windows " 

" That is funny, but it cannot be really true," inter- 
rupted Harry. 

" It is true, indeed ; a man named Swainson wrote an 
account of some of these nests that came from South 
Africa," said G ; "it is very hot there, and these birds 
really make a window, in the shape of semicircle, in their 
nests, with a very secure frame to it. The nests are 
roofed, and it is through the window that they get in and 
out. Wrens, and some other English birds, make win- 
dows to their nests." 

"And do they put panes of glass in them.?" Harry 
asked, with wide-open eyes. 

" No, their windows are always open, so their houses 
are always cool and airy." 

" The Goldfinch said that they defend themselves from 
their enemies ; do they do that by living together, in a 
colony ? " 

" Partly ; and some of them are so very clever that 
they will only build on a branch which hangs over water. 
Have you ever seen a chemist's retort .?" 
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" Oh yes," said Harry ; " Papa has half-a-dozen oi 
them." 

" Well, these nests are in the shape of a retort, so they 
have a long tunnel hanging down from the nest towardb 
the water, and the bottom of the tunnel almost touches 
the water, just leaving room for the bird to creep in. No 
animal or snake can get in after it, the water is such a 
beautiful defence. Long ago, in warlike times, moats 
were made round houses, because water is such a splendid 
protection ; they had drawbridges, you know, which they 
let down for their own convenience ; but birds can fly 
and they need no drawbridge, but are safe and happy in 
their castles, while their enemies look at them from the 
other side of the water." 

" And who are their enemies ? " 

* Snakes, and small animals of diff*erent kinds ; the 
birds could not be so secure from them in any other 
position," answered G ; "it would be a sad thing to find 
that burglars had broken into their houses while they were 
away, and robbed them of their eggs or their little ones." 
" It is a pity that birds should have such numbers of 
enemies," Harry observed ; " they are so pretty, and it is 
so nice to hear them sing." 

" Yes, the Goldfinch quite agrees with you, and so do 
I ; a wood without birds would be dumb ; all the happy 
growing things find a voice to tell us how they feel, in 
the songs of the birds." 

"If you please," said Harry to the Goldfinch, "I 
should like to see your nest and the five eggs." 
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" Thank you, but my wife is not at home to anybody 
at present ; you can see her from here if you look up 
between the branches, but you must not disturb her on 
any account." 

Harry looked up and saw a nest, from one side of 
which the head of a bird peeped out with two watchful 
and wary eyes ; on the other side the tail feathers, 
something like a half-opened fan, shone glossy brown 
above him." 

" The nest looks full already," he remarked. 

" Quite," said the Goldfinch ; " I don't know what we 
should have done if Providence had sent us another 

egg." 

" And what will the young birds do for room, when 

they are growing big ? " asked the little boy. 

"They will shake down somehow, each one into its 
place ; people must bear a little over-crowding while 
their children are growing up, before they are put out in 
the world." 

" And if they were to quarrel ? " 

" Oh, they have no room for quarrels ; don't you 
know why birds in their little nests agree ? " 

" No," said Harry ; " why do they ? " 

" Because if they did not, they would fall out, to be 



sure." 



" I am so sorry," said Harry, presently. 
" Sorry for being a little boy, and not a bird ? Well, 
you can't help that, so the birds will excuse it." 

** No I did not mean that, but I am sorry I gave 
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Nurse's brother a penny to get a nest for me with eggs 
in it." 

" Ah, that was not right," said G ; " you made two 
birds very unhappy, that you might have a little more 
amusement." 

" It is a pity that we do not put up a scare-boy near 
our nests," observed the Goldfinch ; " just as farmers put 
up a scare-crow in a field." 




" That would be copying our ways, and trying to be 
like us," said Harry, rather conceitedly. 

"And do you think that men have never copied the 
ways of birds, and beasts, and fishes ? " asked G, " Why, 
the first notion of a ship was taken from a nautilus, and 
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as to birds — well, did you ever hear of a cheval de 
frise ? " 

" Is it some sort of a thing to keep soldiers off ? '* 
Harry asked, trying to remember a story that his 
Mamma had read to him about a battle, in which a 
cJieval de frise had been mentioned. 

" Yes, that is just what it is, a great lot of sharp spikes 
to keep the enemy from coming any closer. Well, the 
Goldfinch has some relations in warmer countries than 
this, that stick their nests full of sharp points and 
spikes, so that snakes cannot come within several inches 
of the nests without pricking and hurting themselves ; 
that is a cheval de frise'' 

"And did people copy it from thpse birds .^" asked 
Harry. 

" That IS more than I can tell you, my little man, but 
at all events the birds invented it first, even if people 
were clever enough to invent it over again," answered G. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A HARE HUNT. 



« 



I~l was a HarEj with the fleetest of legs. ^* 



SHE was a fine large mother-hare, golden brown, with 
white on her breast and on her tail, and she had 
three little leverets, which were a great pleasure and a 
great trouble to her, as children are to their mothers. 
She turned her long ears and the tops of her large eyes 
towards Harry, and prepared to run away from him that 
very moment. 

" Don't be frightened," said H, " he is a friend, so pray 
don't nm away, and besides, he is too small to hurt 
you." 

" I'm not so frightened as I used to be," the Hare 
observed, with a sigh ; " they have let me alone for a 
long time now, but still I'm very nervous." 

" Who have let you alone ? " asked Harry. 

"Those dreadful creatures, just like you, but a great 
deal bigger and more horrid than you are, all red, sitting 
on great beasts bigger than themselves, and with lots of 
dogs, frightful creatures that live to kill and distress us, 

G2 
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and for nothing else, I believe. And to think that all 
these great, strong, fierce animals of different kinds, 
should come out and meet together to make war on poor 
little me ! " 

" It does seem cruel," said Harry. 

" Cruel ! No hare would believe it unless she had 
suffered as I have done. The first time I ever saw those 
great things that walk on two legs " 

" Men," said H. 

" Yes, the first time I ever saw men, I was frightened 
of them, of course, because they are so big and noisy, 
and I knew, somehow, that they were enemies ; but I 
never thought, nobody could think, that they came 
together in such numbers, with all their beasts, just to 
hunt me ! Why any one of them could kill me in a 
moment, if he had only one limb to strike with. That 
was last autumn, and I had just reared my first leverets, 
two beautiful little hares, so pretty and playful that you 
would almost have longed to be a hare yourself if you 
had seen them romping together in the twilight, and 
running in and out of the wood, like furry flashes of 
light. One day we heard a great commotion, with fierce 
yells and horrid noises, that made the quiet autumn 
wood seem like a place for wild and savage brutes, and 
as I peeped through the branches I saw the horrible 
troop, some on two legs, some on four, all rushing about 
and making terrifying noises. My leverets disappeared 
in a moment with a whisk and a bound, and of course I 
knew that they had gone to our form, under an alder 
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bush, but I felt for a minute as if I could not move, and 
I kept watching and trembling. They could not see mc, 
for I was quite hidden hy the thick bushes, so I felt 
almost safe from them, though I shivered at the sight of 
them, and at their dreadful cries. All at once one of 
their beasts, a great dog with cruel eyes and a long, 
cunning nose, ran to the clump of bushes that sheltered 
me, and the rest followed him, and so did the men, 
making the most terrible noises as they came, I could 
just think of one thing in that awful moment, I thought 




of my leverets, and that the dogs and savages would find 
our form, and tear their pretty innocent limbs to pieces, 
I ran as hard as I could, quite away from the form, 
knowing that as yet they were only after me, and knew 
nothing of the leverets ; if i/icy could only be saved, I 
thought it did not much matter what became of me. On 
they came, the whole pack, brutes on two legs, brutes on 
four legs, with fierce and bloodthirsty yells. I felt with 
one bound of joy that my leverets were saved, and then I 
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ran till the trees and hedges seemed to be flying past 
me, aod I could not see what sort of ground I was 
rushing over, and my heart beat as if it tried to get out 
of my breast, and the sky darkened before me. And 
still the murderous pack flew on towards me with shouts 
of savage joy. Something struck me; and stopped me, 
and tore at me, but I struggled away from it, and ran on 
again ; it was a hedge, and it had bruised my head and 
torn my fur, and made spots of blood come upon my 
side, but I rushed on all the same. The dc^s were 
gaining on me now. I pressed on through a hole in the 
fence and ran a httle way by the side of the fence ; 
then I turned round and ran back again past the hole 
and on the other way, for I thought that this might 
puzzle them. It did so ; they seemed to stop for a 
minute while I got further away, but one of them must 
have caught sight of me, for all at once they came 
tearing after me with screams of triumph, and still I ran 
and still they grew nearer, I came to water, a rushing 
river that swept on foaming and tossing, for there had 
been heavy rains the week before. The water looked 
black and angry ; I shuddered with horror at the very 
laght of it, but the pack was getting close to me, I 
; the flaming eyes, the sharp teeth in the red 
I savage jaws. I chose the least frightful death ; 1 
ide the awful plunge. My sight was gone, a dull roar 
^Oded in my ears, I struggled hard for breath in the 
loking water, and all the while my poor tired limbs 
tot moving, almost of their own accord. It was over — 
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I was on land again, I don't know how. I ran without 
looking round. The yells grew fainter in the distance, 
but still I bounded forward, till sense and feeling seemed 
to die away out of my limbs, and terror itself could not 
make them go on any more, and I lay down to die. 
Every breath that I drew pained me like a stab. I 
listened with sick despair for the coming of my savage 
enemies, and through all there was the thought that my 
leverets were safe, and old enough to get their own living 
and to take care of themselves. I heard nothing but 
the chatter of the birds. Night was falling on the woods ; 
the leaves that I had crept under grew wet with dew. At 
last I tried to drag my strained and worn-out limbs a 
little further, and the instinct of mother-love, the very 
same instinct that makes your great ugly mother fond of 
you, I suppose, drew me straight to my form." 

" She is a kind and pretty mother," the little boy 
indignantly interrupted. 

" Is she ? Then she must be very different from the 
rest of her race. Perhaps she does not go out in the 
morning, all red, with leather legs, shouting to fierce 
animals to make war on poor little hares ? " 

" Oh no, never ; she would like to stroke and pet a 
hare if it would trust her," said Harry, with an uncom- 
fortable recollection that his Mamma had a liking for 
jugged hare with currant-jelly. 

" Trust her ! That is not very likely," said the Hare. 

" And you got back to your form ? " asked H. 

" Yes, I got back to my form, bruised, and bleeding, 
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and lame, with my fur torn and ra^ed, knowing that I 
was better, because a wild fright had come back to mc 
with the life and sense that returned. And stronger 
than all else was the longing to see my leverets once 
more, to creep up to them, and lie down against their 
dear, soft fur. A pair of frightened eyes looked at me 
from under the alder7bush — only one pair ! One of my 
leverets had been hunted to death that very day, his 
young limbs tried beyond endurance, the savage dogs 
gaining on him every moment, till he found himself 
struggling in their dreadful jaws ! And now you wonder 
that I am afraid of you ! " 

" No, I do not wonder at all," said Harry ; " it is very 
cruel to hunt hares, but I suppose they would always be 
frightened of us, they arc such timid creatures." 

" People do their best to make them timid," said H, 
" or perhaps they would be tame. A very kind and good 
man, named Cowper, brought up three Uttle hares, and 
they were perfectly tame, and exceedingly fond of him. 
They used to run to meet him, and lick his hands, and 
frisk about the room in the twilight, with all manner of 
wild gambols." 

"A rooml what is that.'" asked the Hare. 
A man's form," said H ; " a place where you are all 

lUt in, and can only get through narrow openings, and 

sun, and the rain, and the wind are shut out." 

Humph I " said the Hare ; " I am glad that a very 

kind and good man, named Cowper, did not catch mc, 

and take me to his form. It's nicer here." And she 
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began to skip about the wood with long bounds, in 
playful chase of her leverets. 

Harry noticed that she never went beyond the de- 
cayed stump of an old oak-tree, though in other 
directions she and her leverets scampered far out of 
sight, seeming to skim over the surface of the ground 
rather than to run upon it. 

" Why does she keep on this side of the stump ? " 
asked Harry. 

" Because a .poor relation of hers lives there, a grey 
rabbit, with a large family. Now poor relations with 
large families are generally avoided in this world, and 
hares only act as human beings do, in keeping away 
from them. Come and let us look at the rabbit and her 
little ones." 

She was a small rabbit, a good deal pulled down by 
the cares of her daily life ; for, like the old woman in the 
nursery-rhyme, she had so many children she didn't 
know what to do. She bore a strong family resemblance 
to the hare, but was much more common-looking, as 
might be expected. She was not afraid of Harry, 
having seen him talking to the Hare, and observing that 
he was much smaller than herself. 

" How do you do to-day ? " asked Harry. 

" Pretty well, thank you, only rather busy, as usual. 
Now, Fluffy, and Grey-legs, and Skipper, and Nibbler, 
do go into the burrow and keep quiet for a little while, 
that I may have time to trim my fur and make my- 
self tidy ; see how good White-nose, and Fairstar, and 
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Whisker, and Scamper are, sitting in the sun as well- 
behaved as any little rabbits need be, and not giving 
me the least trouble. Why can't you be as good as 
they are ? " 

"'Tause me tan't," said Fluffy, a very young and 
playful rabbit ; and with this unanswerable argument 
he bounded up to his mother, and ruffled the fur she 
had been carefully smoothing, till it looked as rough 
and unglossed as the hair of a fashionable young lady, 
fresh from the crimping-irons. At that moment the 
sound of a shrill whistle made Fluffy start so violently 
that he lost his balance and tumbled over. 

"There," said his mother, improving the occasion with 
wisdom peculiar to the nursery, " see what happens to 
little rabbits when they are naughty and say, **Tause 
me tan't.' " 

"That was a train," remarked Harry, with superior 
knowledge. 

" Yes," said the Rabbit, " those frightful things don't 
come very near this wood, or I should not have settled 
here. We used to live in the fields on the other side of 
the village, but those horrid trains came through them 
and drove us away. I must go into the burrow now, 
and see whether that noise has frightened the youngest 
ones, who are in there." 

The Rabbit disappeared, but they could hear her sing- 
ing a cheering strain. 
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THE RABBITS SONG. 

Earth is risen from the dead, 

Spring has looked it into life ; 
Tender touches o'er it shed, 

Shade and shine wage sweetest strife 
Round my little rabbits. 

All the world is full of eyes ; 

Creamy cowslips, purpling bells 
Look their innocent surprise 

At the glory of the dells. 

And the frisking rabbits. 

All things wait for something more, 

All hearts swell with troubled joy ; 
Spring-time, like an unlatched door, 

Shows a gleam too vague and coy 
To be caught by rabbits. 

Yet they feel its inmost sense. 
They are Spring, and Sprinj is they; 

Breathings of her life intense, 

Sparkles in her joyous ray. 

Are the merry rabbits. 

" I am wanted now," said H, preparing to go. " By 
the way, do you know why the letter H is like a bad 
servant ? " 

" No," answered Harry ; " why } " 

" Because it is often out of place. Good-bye." 



CHAPTER X. 

A GOAT*S ADVENTURE. 

" T 

1 was an Ibex, that men call a goatJ^ 

" T THOUGHT a goat was always a goat," said 

^ Harry, looking at the pretty half-grown kid that 
pushed at him in harmless play. " Why do you call this 
little Nanny an ibex ? " 

" Many ancient families have second titles," answered 
I, " and goat is the second title in the ibex family, and 
the one best known to you. This little Nanny has rela- 
tions almost all over the world, in the places that you 
learn about in your geography lessons, I suppose." 

" I have had two whole lessons in geography," said 
Harry, with some pride ; " and I know that the world is 
in quarters — Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; I can 
remember all that." 

" Good boy ; well, the goats, or ibexes, are very fond 
of mountainous places ; there are numbers of them in the 
mountain-chains of those great divisions of the world ; 
and you cannot think how different they are, though 
they all belong to one family ; they have long hair and 
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short hair, they are white, black, grey, mottled, fawn- 
coloured, buff, spotted, striped, and shaded ; they have 
all sorts of ears, all sorts of horns, and all sorts of tails." 

** You would like to have such a skin as that, wouldn't 
you now ? " said the little Ibex. She had shaggy white 
hair, with two or three spots of shining black on her 
back and shoulders. 

"Well, I don't know," he answered, with a little 
hesitation ; " it is pretty for a goat, but perhaps it would 
not be pretty for a human being." 

" Oh, wouldn't it ? " said I ; " then why does a lady 
give a hundred pounds for a shawl made of goat's hair > 
and why are sixteen thousand looms at work in Cash- 
mere, with three men at each ? " 

" They are welcome to our cast-off clothes," remarked 
the Ibex ; " if they would only keep to the pretty colours 
that we wear ourselves ; but when they have spun the 
goat's hair they colour it, scarlet, and pink, and green, 
and blue, and violet, and all manner of colours, and then 
they wear it. Now that is really too bad, for no ibex 
would have the bad taste to wear a mixture of staring 
colours." 

" And now they print the stuff that they have woven 
out of goat's hair," said I ; " they make all sorts of pat- 
terns on it, squares, triangles, stars, and I don't know 
what besides." 

" Disgusting ! " exclaimed the Ibex. 

The little boy, who had been considering for a few 
moments, now observed, " I think Papa said, not long 



d 
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ago, the people in Asia Minor were dying because their 
goats died. I wonder why that happened." 

"It is because they live by selling the goat's hair," 
explained I ; " and when the cold weather, and the want 
of grass and herbage, killed the goats, the human beings 
began to die too." 

"You see you can't live without us," said the Ibex, 
conceitedly. " An elder br:9ther of mine, named Billy, 
once saved the life of a little boy like you, and two large 
shes of your kind, so the people that he belongs to think 
a great deal of him, and will never part with him.' 

" Oh, do tell me how he did it," said Harry. 

" Billy is a large black goat," the Ibex began ; " I can 
just remember him when I was quite a little kid, and 
then he was sold to some people who taught him to 
draw a carriage about, with a little boy in it. He did it 
very well, for he is a strong fellow, much stronger than I 
shall ever be, and sometimes I used to see him pass by 
the gate of the farm-yard, where I was playing with my 
twin-sister, and he drew the carriage so proudly along, as 
if it was not the least trouble to him, holding his head up 
and stepping out, — so. I used to hear people saying what 
a fine sensible goat he was, and that he knew what was said 
to him, and could be taught to do almost anything. He 
went away, and I did not see any more of him for a long 
time, until I was getting quite big, and then he came 
back a greater favourite than ever ; they don't know how 
I ■ to make enough of him on account of what he had done 
while he was away from here. One day, not long 
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ago, they stopped at the fiirm where I live, to buy some 
strawberries for the little boy, and they ^^ive some to 
Billy, and while he was eatin^j them, he told me what had 
happened to him when he was away from here. 

"The little boy, who is named Johnny, ^ot whiter and 
whiter, as goats do when they ^jrow old ; but Johnny was 
growing ill, not old, and instead of sending him to a 
warm stable, and giving him bran twic^ a day, which 
would most likely have tured him, they sent for a large 
black man, with a red face, and one horn. Billy cannot 
tell whether this horn had ever been joined to the man's 
head, at all events it was loose when liilly first saw it, 
and the man joined it on again, not to the right place, 
but to his ear, and put the other end of the horn to 
Johnny's chest. Of course if a goat did that, it would be 
said that it was butting at Johnny, and was vicious, and 
not fit to live, but nothing that a man does ever 
seems to be wrong, so they called him kind instead of 
vicious, and hoped that the boy would be all the better 
for being butted at. Well, the man said that Johnny 
would most likely get well if they took him to some 
place that he mentioned, and then Johnny began to 
bleat, not making a pretty shake on two notes, as we do, 
but uttering dreadful discords, and saying that he would 
not go away from Billy and his little carriage. Johnny's 
mother said that there were other goats and other 
carriages where they were going, but he bleated louder, 
in his ugly fashion, and tried to hit the man ; and Billy, 
who was standing at the door, thought that there was 
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going to be 3 Bght, and so he lowered his horns and 

pushed against the man as hard as he could. Would 




you believe it ? — the man called out, ' Take the brute 
away ! Take the brute away ! ' and stepped back into 
the fire-place, although he had been doing the same thiug 
himself to the poor little child ! They coaxed Billyaway 
easily enough, and promised Johnny that his goat should 
be sent with him, and sure enough they first took poor 
Billy for a very long walk, and they put him inside a 
great, long, black, screeching thing with a fire-place at 
the end, to punish him, I suppose, for having butted at 
the man. Then he was frightened out of his wits by 
strange noises, besides being shaken up, as milk is in a 
churn, till he wondered to find himself still a whole goat, 
instead of being splashed about in little pieces. When 
they thought he had suffered enough, they took him 
out, and he was in quite a different place. There were 
no trees, or fields, or stacks of hay and corn, but houses. 
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and people, and horses, and carriages. Poor Billy was 
so glad to be in the air again, walking about on nice firm 
ground, that he did not mind anything else, and they led 
him past long rows of houses to a stable, where he was 
pretty comfortable. 

" Almost every day they harnessed him to the little 
carriage, which had got there by some means, and he 
drew Johnny along a walk, that went on for a mile or 
two ; on one side of it was the road, with people and 
horses, on the other side there was a railing, for you 
looked down a very steep sort of wall, and anybody who 
tumbled over would have been killed. At the bottom of 
this wall, a great way down, there was sand, and people 
walking about, and beyond the sand there was the sea. 
Do you know what the sea is i " 

"I have never seen it," said Harry, "but I know that 
it is water." 

" You are right," the Ibex condescendingly remarked ; 
" the sea is a great deal of water, more than there is in a 
pump ; Billy says it is as large as Farmer Robin's corn- 
fields all turned to water. Two shes, as I think I told 
you, used to go out with Johnny — one walked beside him, 
and the other took hold of Billy's bridle ; and one day 
Johnny said he wished to go on the sands, so they 
followed some children who were going there, with 
spades to dig in it, but presently the children went 
down a lot of stone steps to get to the sands. 

" Of course Billy could not draw the carriage down the 

steps, so they told Johnny they would go back and leave 

H 
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Billy and the carriage at home, and walk to the sands, 
for Johnny was better now, and could walk a good long 
way. But when Billy was unharnessed, and he saw 
them going out again without him, he followed them as 
closely as he could, not wanting to be left behind. * Let 
Billy come too,' said Johnny ; * he can walk anywhere, 
if he has not to draw the carriage.' And so he could, 
upstairs and downstairs, as cleverly as possible. * Slip 
on his bridle then,' said one she, ' and let me lead him 
by it' This was done, and they all walked out and 
went down the steps, and Billy saw a great thing like 
one half of a pea-pod, large enough to hold several 
people, tied to the steps, as if it would run away. He 
had seen pods like this on the water, with people sitting 
in them. He walked with them on the sands, and he 
watched them as they picked up fishes' houses, and 
leaves out of the sea, but as the leaves were not good to 
eat, he did not see much fun in collecting them. They 
went on until they came to a place where the wall goes 
back a good deal, and there is a large hole in it, very 
cool and pleasant when the afternoon is hot. There they 
sat down to rest while they looked at the setting sun, 
and before long Johnny fell asleep. 

" Presently Billy felt very unhappy, he did not know 
why; he was cold, and he felt as if the butcher was 
coming to kill him. The water moved nearer to them^ 
and he wanted to get away from it. He walked out 
of the hole upon the sands, and then he saw that all 
the children and people had gone away, and that the 
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steps they had come down by could not be reached, for 
in one place the wall curved out towards the sea so as 
to hide the steps from them, and the water in that place 
was dashing high against the wall, as if somebody 
pumped it up from below. Only a strip of dry sand was 
left before the hole and on each side of it, and the water 
was coming over that. 

"Billy gave a terrified bleat, and one she who had 
been sitting with Johnny on her knee jumped up, and 
said, * We had better go now.' The other she stopped to 
tie up the fishes' houses that she had been counting and 
picking over, and then they both went out of the hole, 
leading Johnny, who was hardly awake yet. In a 
moment they saw that they could not get round the 
curve of the wall to the steps, and everybody was gone, 
and the water had turned dusky and greenish, like the 
face of an angry person, and a great white bird flitted 
past them, as birds do in lonesome places, making them 
feel that they ought not to be there. They screamed 
both at once, and Johnny hid his face in the dress of one 
of them and cried out, * I don't like this place, I want to 
go home.' They looked up to the walk on the top of 
the wall, but it was getting dusk, and nobody was there. 
Billy looked up too, and bleated with all his might, and 
the water answered him with a great roar, and sent hard, 
pelting drops against him, telling him what it would do 
before long. 

" A line of white water ran up over the sand to the 

mouth of the hole and wetted their feet, and ran back 

H 2 
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again, down, down, with a noise like a furious bull, and 
gathered itself up in a heap, and drove against their feet 
as if it tried to crush them back against the wall. Their 
clothes began to be very wet, and Johnny put up his 
little hands, asking to be lifted out of the reach of the 
water, and one she took him in her arms, and he nestled 
down on her shoulder. The other stepped back as she 
saw the water coming again, and went into the hole that 
was still dry. Billy would not follow her, for he knew 
that the cruel water would catch him there in a trap, and 
he stayed with the one who kept outside and held 
Johnny, and they looked up to the top of the wall, and 
cried out every moment. 

" No one heard them, for they were a good way from 
the houses, and nobody happened to be coming along 
the walk just then. And the water rushed up as if it 
were something alive, and its business was to kill them, 
and it knew it, and meant to go through with it. It 
leaped up so that even Johnny felt the wet, and the poor 
she that held him staggered as men do when they have 
been enjoying those higher pleasures which goats cannot 
share. The other she had crouched down in the furthest 
corner of the hole, that was growing darker every 
moment as the dark water rolled up to it. She covered 
up her face with her shawl and moaned to herself, with- 
out knowing that she did so, for she had left off trying 
to make anybody hear ; and the green bank of water 
with the white top struck a blow at Billy, and knocked 
him against the wall." 
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" Was it a brick wall ? " asked Harry. 

" Oh, no ; it was a wall of earth, and stone, and 
crumbling rubbish, but it hurt Billy to be knocked 
against it, and it woke him up, for a moment before that 
he felt as if all his senses were going away with fright. 
But the knock brought them all back, and some more 
with them. Billy had lived all his life in this flat and 
woody country, but in one moment he felt that his right 
place was in steep banks, among great hills, with deep 
pits between, and crumbly sides that would hardly give 
foot-hold to a spider. Something inside told him that 
as the dreadful water stormed at him, and he made one 
spring out of its reach, and he felt as if he had made that 
spring for his own pleasure (not from fright) ever so 
many years ago, in a country that was all steep heights 
and black depths. He had leaped on a rugged ledge 
that only just held his clever little feet, but he trembled 
with a wonderful pleasure as he struggled up upon the 
roots of some bushes that grew out of the wall, for he 
liked it. He liked the hard climbing almost better than 
the escape from drowning. For the first time in his life 
he felt what it is to be a goat, a mountain climber, and 
every wet hair upon him quivered with delight. Above 
the bushes there was a long piece of stone sticking out 
like a step, and then a zig-zag kind of path that sloped 
back, then more bushes, and then the railings. Billy had 
battled up to these further bushes, when the one that 
was under his feet gave way, for it was a poor weak 
thing, growing in sandy earth. He felt it shaking 
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under him, he felt it going, he heard a roar from the 
water underneath, he gathered up all his force and 
made one spring for the top. He just missed it, the 
earth crumbled away from under his fore-feet, some 
rocky ground held up his hind-feet still, but in that 
position he could not leap again. A net was hanging 
over the edge of the wall to dry ; he seized it with his 
teeth, it did not give way, for it was made fast at the 
top ; he struggled to find foot-hold, he made another 
spring, he was on the narrow slip 6f path close by the 
railings. 

" All this was done so quickly that the water had only 
made one more great thundering rush, and now Billy 
looked down — such a depth to look back upon ! — and 
saw the she with Johnny in her arms, close, close against 
the foot of the wall, with white splashes of water whirl- 
ing about her, and he cried like a whole herd of goats 
bleating at once and he tried to push himself between 
the railings, and the nets under his feet broke from their 
fastenings, and blew about in the wind. Then he 
heard the voice of a little boy, who had been set to 
watch the nets, and some big boys came running to 
him, and looked down the wall to see how he had got 
up, and ran away again, shouting. 

" Billy went on crying, but nobody came near him, or 
took any notice of him, and all at once he heard people 
calling out from the water, not just below him, but close 
by the steps, and the large pod came round the curve ot 
the wall, with two men in it, and they made it walk in 
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the water with wooden legs. The men had got hold of 
its legs, so they could make it walk whichever way they 
pleased, and they made it go towards the place where 
poor Johnny and the she were being almost drowned. 
Billy called out to them, ' Make it trot ; make it gallop ; ' 
but of course they did not understand goats' language, 
as that was not a day of wonders, like this, and so it 
only walked with good long strides. And now Billy saw 
the she rise up as the water took her off her feet, and 
then Johnny's hat floated away, and then for a moment 
he saw nothing but water throwing drops everywhere 
into the air, till any one would think that it rained the 
wrong way. And one of the men jumped out of the pod 
into the water, while the other man held both the pod's 
legs to keep it still, and he put Johnny in the pod, and 
then he was nowhere, and then he was there again with 
the she ; it was harder to get her into the pod, as she was 
so much bigger than Johnny, but they managed it, and 
Billy noticed that the pod did not behave at all well, as, 
instead of standing still like a well-trained horse or goat, 
it fidgetted every moment, although the men had taken 
off its legs, which would cure the most restive horse that 
ever lived of capering about. 

"Just then the men shouted again, and Billy saw 
several banks of water running races with each other, 
and through one of them he could see the other she, 
who had been in the hole, and the water was tossing hct 
up and down as a child tosses a ball. The man jumped 
into the water again and tried to get hold of her, but the 
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water snatched her from him, and the man in the pod 
took both its legs in his two hands and made it walk 
nearer to the other man, but the poor she was knocked 
against the side of the pod before she could be got into 
it, and when at last she was safe the water dashed itself 
with a tremendous bang against the wall, and broke 
itself into millions of splashes that flew about like live 
things in the air. 

"Well, the two shes and Johnny were taken home, 
but nobody thought about Billy for a long time, and 
there he stood and bleated, till at last he thought he 
would walk along the narrow slip of path outside the 
railings till he came to the steps, and then he could get 
upon the walk. He did so, and was finding his way 
home when he met a man who had been sent to look for 
him, and when he got home they could not make fuss 
enough about him, for if it had not been for his brave 
climbing, no one would have known of their danger, and 
they would all have been drowned. The she who had 
crept into the hole had suffered most, for as the water 
came in she had less and less air to breathe, and when it 
dragged her out she was longer in it than the others 
were." 

" Which shows that it is better to face a danger than 
to shrink from it," said I, who thought that no story 
could be complete without a moral ; but Harry treated 
moral tales like strawberries, enjoying the part he liked 
and throwing the ends away. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE JANE AND THE JACKDAW. 

J was a jACKDAWy with satiny coatJ^ 

CAW!" said the Jackdaw, as gravely as if this 
syllable conveyed his opinion on politics, and was 
only uttered after serious consideration. 

" Quite well, thank you," answered Harry, making a 
bold guess at what the Jackdaw had meant to say. 
Then J came up and introduced them, and they under- 
stood each other at once. 

"That was funny," said the little boy; "you asked me 
how I should like a peck from your sharp beak, and I 
said, 'Quite well, thank youT But I hope you don't 
think of pecking your visitors, do you } " 

" Certainly not, when they come with such a good 
introduction," answ^ered the Jackdaw ; " and now that you 
are here what do you happen to want } " 

" He wants to know a little more about jackdaws," 
said J. 

" A nttle more, eh } What do you know about us 
already, then t " He fixed his black eye on Harry with 
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a cunning twinkle, like sticking the end of a bright little 
corkscrew into his mind, to fish something up. 

"Oh, not much; I know that jackdaws are noisy 
birds, and that they are bold and cunning, and great 
th — I mean they like to take anything small and bright 
that they see lying about." 




" Humph ! " said the Jackdaw, not very well satisfied 
with this description of his family habits, " and what 
have we ever taken that belonged to you, pray ? " 

" Oh, nothing, but papa told me a story about the 
Maid and the Magpie, and magpies and daws belong to 
the same tribe, don't they ? " 

" They do ; and what was the story ? " 

" They said the maid had stolen something that was 
missing, and they put her to death, and afterwards they 
found what they had lost in the nest of a magpie." 

"Ah !" said the Jackdaw, "that is all very fine, but 
I wonder how much of it is true ; now I could tell you 
a true story called " 

" The Maid and the Magpie ? " 

" No, The Jane and the Jackdaw." 
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" Please tell it to me," said Harry, 

" Well, the Jackdaw was a near relation of my own, 
being my great-great-great-great-great-grandfather " 

" Why, is he alive now ? " interrupted Harry. 

" Bless you, yes, he brought up a fine young family in 
the belfry tower this very spring. Well, at the time I 
speak of he had made a nest on the top of some build- 
ings in a stable-yard, close by the weather-cock, and was 
attending to his domestic duties in a praiseworthy 
manner. The Jane lived in a house close by the stables, 
and did not attend to her duties by any means as well as 
the Jackdaw did ; she had the care of two little children, 
and sometimes she was told to push them about the road 
in a nest that went upon wheels, and the Jackdaw used 
to see her talking to the milkman for an hour at a time, 
while the children were shivering with cold ; birds never 
treat the young ones in that way, I can tell you. 

" Well, the Jane had a mistress, and the mistress had 
a ring, and the ring had stones in it, and sometimes it 
was left on the wash-stand near the bed-room window 
when the mistress had taken it off, and had forgotten to 
put it on again. And once the Jackdaw hopped on the 
window-sill, and looked at the bright stones, and at the 
shining gold, and while he was looking at it the Jane 
came into the room, and he flew away. Soon afterwards 
the ring was nowhere. * Oh, my ! them jackdaws ! ' 
said the Jane, and to be sure several people had noticed 
that the Jackdaw often peeped in at the different windows, 
for he liked to know what was going on, and took ah 
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interest in the affairs of his neighbours, and somebody 
had seen him fly away with something white in his beak, 
which of course could not be the ring, and he took it 
from the nursery window too, but they made it evidence 
against him all the same. * I won't never take a place 
again where jackdaws is allowed on the premises,* said 
the Jane. * Tm sure I don't allow them to come,' 
answered the mistress ; * the best thing we can do is to 
pull down their nest, and perhaps we shall find the ring 
in it.' And then the Jane began to cry, and said that 
the thievish jackdaws had many hiding-places, and that 
if the ring did not happen to be found in that one nest 
her character was gone for ever ; but the mistress told 
her that she was not suspected, but that the nest should 
be searched for the chance of finding the ring in it. 

" Can you believe this ? They climbed up to the top 
of the buildings, and tore down the nest that the Jack- 
daw had made with such care and skill, and took out the 
young ones, which were nearly fledged, and put them in 
prison, though they knew them to be innocent of the 
crime, and only suspected their father. They gave the 
empty nest to the mistress, as she desired, and she 
carried it indoors to look through it carefully. A parrot 
who lived in her room, and could speak the language of 
birds and of men, told the Jackdaw what happened next. 

" First the mistress took out some feathers and fluff, 
and said, *What a mess!* and called to the Jane to 
sweep it up. The Jane stayed to peep into the nest, but 
said * she had a feeling that the artful birds had hidden 
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the ring somewhere else/ Then the mistress took out 
straw, and sticks, and some bits of red cloth, and some 
more straw, and a piece of torn white paper. *The 
birds have been writing letters,' said she, and she spread 
it out, but she could not read it, for it was the paper 
that writing is dried upon. She laughed as she held it 
up before a looking-glass, but soon she looked very 
grave, and she read aloud the words — 

" * Thinks it was the jackdaws that took it, and I hope 
you will keep it for my sake, and buy me a plain gold 
one when * 

'* That was all, but it was quite enough, for the mistress 
remembered that the Jackdaw had been seen flying with 
something white in his beak from the nursery window^ 
where the Jane used to write her letters. ' This matter 
must go before a magistrate,' said she. Then the Jane 
doubled her legs in two and fell down upon the folds, and 
begged to be forgiven. I wish I knew how human beings 
double their legs; could you show me?" asked the 
Jackdaw. 

" It's quite easy ; do this," said Harry, kneeling on the 
grass. 

The Jackdaw fixed a beady eye upon him, and tried 
hard to imitate the movement, but in vain. 

" Your legs must have been broken," he said at last. 
" I knew a bird that could bend one leg like that, but it 
had been broken." 

" But I can bend mine quite naturally," Harry declared. 

The Jackdaw looked at his own stiff legs and shook 
his head. 
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"I tell you, mine have not been broken," persisted 
Harry. 

" Not since you can remember, I dare say," the Jack- 
daw sweetly conceded. 

" Did they get the ring back from the Jane," asked J. 

" Yes ; she confessed that she had given it to the milk- 
man, and he gave it back, but they could not prove that 
he had received her letter, and knew it to have been 
stolen. They sent the Jane away, though she ought to 
have been put in prison, and they kept the innocent 
young Jackdaws in prison, where they lived miserable 
ever after. That is the true story of the Jane and the 
Jackdaw, which has been turned into your stupid tale of 
the Maid and the Magpie." 

" I am afraid that daws and pies have rather a turn 
for picking up anything that looks pretty, and glitters," 
said J. " However, they are certainly clever birds, and 
I have known some of them who could speak quite 
plainly in human language." 

" Why, I can do that," exclaimed the Jackdaw. " A 
boy once taught me to say this — Hot lemon ices^ nine- 
pence a dozen I There ! I can say all that, so I could 
speak your language quite well if I tried." 

" Don't laugh," whispered J ; " some people speak about 
as much French as that and fancy that they are masters 
of the language. Is he not a very handsome bird i " 

His plumage was really beautiful, glossy black, with 
a sort of metallic burnish upon it, that changed as he 
turned to the light. 
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'* His coat is like satin," said Harry. 

" Yes, and he has a distant relation called the satin 
bird, indeed his family flourish all over the world, and 
some of its members, such as the carrion crow, are of 
great use to man. There is a splendid bird called the 
Pie de ParadiSy inhabiting New Guinea, and considered 
to belong to the jackdaw tribe. I wish I could give you 
the least idea of the wonderful beauty of these creatures. 
The males have double crests on their heads, tails three 
times as long as the body, and the feathers actually 
blaze with brilliant colours that are never the same for a 
minute together."^ 

"They must look like angel-jackdaws," said Harry, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes, angel-jackdaw would not be a bad translation 
of Pie de Paradis, My dear little boy, have you ever 
noticed what hints are constantly shown to us in Nature 
of the possibility of wonderful changes for the better ? 
Look at one of these briar-roses, and think of a Gloire 
de Dijon in your papa's garden. The possibility of that 
glorious change is here, in the pale five-leaved flower, 
with its faint perfume and untidy centre ; from that 
stock the glories of the rose-garden can rise in marvels 
of full-leaved sweetness, pale gold, dusky crimson, snow 
white, with tints of sunset. If all this can be done by 
making the best of a rose, how much do you think can 
be done by making the best of a little boy t " 

* Vaillant's Oiseaux de Paradis, 
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They were silent for some minutes, and at last J said, 
" What are we all thinking about, I wonder ? " 

" I was thinking of what you said last, and trying to 
understand it," answered Harry. 

"And I was thinking that human beings are very 
useful creatures after all," said the Jackdaw. " I don't 
know what we should do if they did not make so many 
towers and steeples for us to build in ; we should have 
to build in trees, like common birds. Nature made 
nothing in vain, not even man ! " 



CHAPTER XII. 

JACK AND THE GIANT. 

yC was a Kingfisher^ watching the stream.^'* 

THE Kingfisher was sitting as patiently as a stufifed 
bird upon a perch, looking down from the branch 
of a willow tree at the stream beneath him. 

" Let me introduce you," said K. 

" Hush ! " said the Kingfisher. 

He was a very showy bird, with bright colours in his 

feathers, but his clumsy shape prevented him from being 

very much admired ; he had too much head, and not 

enough tail ; his wings were rounded, so that he could 

not fly much with them, and his feet looked like those 

of an out-patient of the Hospital for' Deformities. A 

little fish glided through the shallow water, and the 

Kingfisher swooped down upon it, but missed his aim, 

and at once returned to his perch to watch for anothei 

victim. 

; "Why doesn't he follow that fish, and 'try, try 

again ' ? " asked Harry. 

I 
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" A kingfisher never pursues his game," answered K, 
" but nobody knows the reason why, I believe, for he is 
wonderfully patient and persevering in watching for the 
next fish. Suppose you ask him why he did not follow 
that one." 

So Harry asked the question. 

"Well, you see," said the Kingfisher, "the little 
beggars have a strong objection to be caught, which 
shows that they were very badly brought up, for of 
course it is quite natural for kingfishers to hunt, and for 
fish to be caught. Now I like my share of the work, 
and the fish doesn't like his, which proves that he has 
an ill-regulated mind." 

" Perhaps," said Harry, timidly, " if you were the fish, 
and he the kingfisher " 

"What is the use of perhaps-ing .? " exclaimed the 
Kingfisher; "things are best as they are." 

" There are plenty of people in the world like him," 
said K ; " they are rich and prosperous, perhaps, and so 
they are very contented, and wonder why people who 
are badly off should not be equally pleased with their 
lot, and try to be useful in their humble way." 

" What strange feet he has ! " said Harry. 

They were strange feet indeed, too short, apparently, 
for the large body that they had to support, and the toes 
were joined together in the oddest way. 

" He can take a very firm grasp of a branch," said K, 
" and even keep hold with his feet, as acrobats do, while 
he stoops «down to make a dart at his prey, but he can 
hardly walk at all." 
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" I wonder why that is," said the little boy. 
" It is the old story, I could not yet make you under- 
stand how old ; kingfishers' feet have not been used for 
walking, and so there is very little walking power in 
them now. Never forget the lesson that you have heard 
already, The way to take care of any sense or faculty is to 
use it." 

" I think you are talking a great deal of bosh," said 
the Kingfisher ■ " there goes a fish ! " 




He pounced suddenly down upon the stream, and in a 
minute returned with a small fish, which he devoured in 
a leisurely manner ; then he settled himself on his broad, 
clumsy feet, which, being almost all sole, enabled him to 
keep in one position for a long time without being tired 
or unsteady, and watched the stream with bright, atten- 
tive eyes, 

" I don't like him much," said Harry. 

" If you will only be half as patient at your work as he 
is at his, you will be a fine scholar one of these days," 
answered K. 
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" A fine scholar means somebody who can read very 
nicely, doesn't it ? " asked Harry. 

" It means that, and more than that." 

" Tm glad it means more, because some books that 
nurse reads to me are not very amusing. I should like 
to be a fine scholar if all books were as nice as * Jack the 
Giant Killer.' " 

" What are you talking about ? " asked the Kingfisher. 

" We should not be able to make him understand any- 
thing about giants," whispered Harry. 

" Don't be too sure of that," said K ; " there are real 
giants among kingfishers." 

"Real, I should rather think so!" exclaimed the 
patient fisher, looking up for a moment; "you should 
see my cousins, the Giant Kingfishers^ who live on the 
other side of the world, and eat reptiles and animals ; 
you would think them real enough, I can tell you." 

" Those birds are called Laughing Jackasses, from the 
noise that they make," said K. 

" And they would make you laugh on the wrong side 
of your beak, if they attacked you," added the King- 
fisher. 

Harry here gave his opinion that the society of giants 
is undesirable, and on no account to be cultivated — 
except in Bookland. 

The Kingfisher begged them to leave off chattering 
and allow him to give all his attention to business, as he 
approved of second courses, and had not been nearly 

' The Dacelo Gigantea of New Holland. 
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satisfied with the first. He looked at the water for a 
long time without moving in the least, while Harry grew 
tired of the sport, and thought that "the gentle art" 
requires a very great deal of patience. 

At last the Kingfisher exclaimed, " Time's up ! " by 
which he meant that he had stayed as long as he thought 
proper at that particular spot, and would change his 
quarters, as these birds do after a time, with the hope, 
perhaps, of changing their luck. He flew, in a heavy, 
clumsy fashion, to another tree, further down the stream, 
and bending very low ; there he settled himself on the 
lowest twig that gave sufficient hold to his clinging feet, 
and once more watched the water that rippled past him 
in meshes of dancing sunlight. Harry thought he saw a 
moving streak in the water, and was about to speak, 
when he saw a flash of bright colours and heard a splash, 
— that was all, — and then the Kingfisher was on his perch 
again, holding a luckless fish in his beak and his claw. 

*' Poor little fish ! " said Harry, turning away his head. 

"Fm afraid I did wrong in bringing you here," 
observed K ; " GREAT A will scold me for letting you 
see the fishes killed, and give me extra work to do ; that 
would be quite needless, for it is the fashion now to make 
me do double duty, for myself and C ; they press me 
into the service, and make C sound like K, whenever 
they can." 

•* Is the fish dead yet > " asked Harry. 

"Oh, never mind the fish; kingfishers must live, as 
well as the rest of us. Come, I will tell you a story 
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taken out of the Book of Fishes, which was published in 
Finland, and contains a fine illustration, very like a 
whale." 

" I should like that, please go on," said Harry. 

K knew that he should not have allowed the little boy 
to see the struggling victim, for there are some things in 
this world that it is better for children not to see until 
they are able to understand both sides of a subject, so he 
tried to make up for his fault by taking away Harry's 
attention. 

" Once upon a time," said he, " on that other side of 
the world that we were talking about just now, there 
lived a Giant Kingfisher, who was in all respects a most 
objectionable character. Don't forget that this is taken 
from the Book of Fishes." 

" I understand," answered Harr}\ " Had the giant 
three heads ? " 

" The story does not say so, but his personal appear- 
ance seems to have given as much surprise to the fishes 
as a three-headed man would give to you. His mouth 
was in the shape of a dreadful weapon, his fins enabled 
him to swim in the air, and two sticks were fastened to 
his body, either naturally or by magic, by means of 
which he could take root upon the ground, or grow upon 
a tree, for a long or short time, until it pleased him to 
swim away again through the terrible air, that blows the 
water into fearful storms, and dashes fish upon the rocks, 
without even giving them a chance of seeing their enemy. 
This dreaded and unseen force was actually the native 
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element of the giant, and the fitting abode for a cruel, 
cunning, and powerful being. His habits, were savage 
in the extreme ; he would take root on the branch of a 
tree that overhung the water, and peer into its peaceful 
depths, that innocently reflected his blood-thirsty eyes 
and horrible mouth, until some pretty fish came gliding 
by, when he would suddenly tear himself up by the 
roots and leap down, as fishes leap up, not to enjoy for . 
a moment the strange pleasure of another clement, but 
to carry death and destruction into it ! The rest of his 
proceedings arc too painful to be described in the Book 
of Fishes, especially as many young fish are of a timid 
disposition, and easily shocked and startled ; let it be 
sufficient to say that although fishes, as a rule, are 
blessed with very large families, the population of that 
stream grew less and less before the ravages of the 
giant. 

"Among the inhabitants of the stream there was a 
small fish named Jack, — well, what were you going to 
sav ? " 

"I know that some fishes are called Jacks, that's 
all," said Harry. 

"Well, this particular fish was called Jack, and he 
lived in the stream, and every day he heard shocking 
stories of murders committed by the giant, and that it 
was not safe for fishes to sport in their pretty and peace- 
ful home, as this dreadful danger hovered continually 
over their heads, and might descend upon them at any 
moment. Although Jack was so small he had a great 
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deal of courage and imagination, and by day and night 
he wondered whether it might be possible to kill the 
monster, and make the stream once more a desirable 
residence for respectable and peaceful fishes." 

" Had he a fairy godmother ? " asked Harry. 

" That relationship is unknown among fishes, but he 
had a female friend, named Ann Chovey, with whom he 
used to talk over his trials and difficulties, and at this 
time nothing was spoken of among the fishes but the 
ravages committed by the monster. It was quite a 
common thing for a fish to take a little stroll down the 
pleasant lanes of waterweed, and never to return to his 
afflicted friends ; and when two fishes parted company 
for an hour or so, to go fly-catching in different direc- 
tions, they never knew whether they would meet again, 
except in the stomach of the giant. 

" It was indeed a time of fearful excitement ; a little 
company of fishes never met together without looking 
anxiously in each other's faces to see who was missing ; 
they went into the deepest pools and most secure 
retreats, and hardly dared to wave their tails, lest the 
fierce eyes of the giant should spy them out. In one of 
these dark water-holes, overhung by starry clusters of 
forget-me-not. Jack took counsel with his friend, and told 
her that the monster had carried off and killed two more 
of their acquaintances. 

" Ann Chovey looked very grave at hearing this sad 
account, but her scales brightened and shone, and she 
smiled all over, as fishes do, when Jack declared that, 
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small as he was, he was willing to attack the giant if he 
could find the least chance of doing so. 

"After considering for some time, Ann Chovey 
answered, * Your great difficulty, and your best chance, 
lies in the fact that the giant lives in one element and 
you in another, yet you cannot live without air, and he 
cannot live without water ; you can leap for a moment 
into his element, and he can exist for a very short space 
of time in yours. Now if you could succeed in catching 
hold of him, and keeping his head for a very little while 
in the water, he would die, and your country would hail 
you as its deliverer.* They arranged their plans, and 
separated with many words of hope and affection. 

" After this. Jack began to take note of the places in 
which the greatest number of murders were committed, 
and he found that the giant most frequently planted 
himself on the branch of a tree that hung low over the 
water, nearly in the middle of the stream. The bank 
overhung the water just here, and formed a hiding-place 
suited to his purpose ; shoals of minnows darted in and 
out of the green gloom, and nodding grasses swept over 
it. Jack would watch for hours at a time from between 
their fringing blooms, and sometimes he would hear the 
great fins of the giant flapping in the air above him, 
but not near enough for him to attempt to attack the 
enemy. 

"At last there came a warm and languid day, when 
even the water-world felt close and oppressive ; the 
ripples scarcely danced in their net-work of sunlight, the 
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braided tresses of water- weed just rose and fell like 
boats at rest upon a tide, flies glittered on the top of the 
water, and the fish would not put their noses up to catch 
them, but dozed against the cool white stones and 
shining pebbles. Jack had watched for many days, and 
he felt tired and sleepy, and wished for the tinkling of a 
merry shower, to wake him up with its pretty chimes. 
Presently he began to wonder what he had been wishing 
for, and at last he neither wished nor wondered. 

" He was roused by the touch of a gentle fin, and the 
voice of Ann Chovey whispered to him that the giant 
was at his post ; he started up, and saw in the water a 
ghastly reflection of the monster bending above it from 
the drooping branch, with hungry eyes and mouth 
prepared to strike. Jack was hidden by the feathery 
tufts of grass that waved over from the bank, but, unseen 
himself, he could see all that passed. 

" A pretty little fish, whose scales were of silver grey, 
dotted with sparkles of red, came gliding by over the 
smooth and sandy bed, quite unconscious of the terror 
that hung between the peaceful water and the quiet sky. 
Jack longed to warn him, but knew not how to do so. 
The victim came nearer and nearer, the delicate tufts of 
green lying in the water quivered as he passed over 
them. Jack tried to shut his eyes, but horror kept them 
wide open in spite of himself. There was a swoop, a 
darkening of the air, a splash, a red stain upon the 
ripple, and then a horrible sight : we will not dwell 
upon it. 
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" The giant was attracted by a slight movement made 
by Ann Chovey on the opposite side of the water, and he 
disengaged the poor speared fish from his dreadful 
mouth, and held it down in the shallow stream while 
he stared in the direction of Ann Chovey's hiding- 
place. It was only for a moment, but in that flash of 
time the spell that had bound Jack's faculties, and frozen 
his very life, was gone, he rushed rather than swam 
through the water, and leaped at the throat of the giant. 
Though he was a small fish, he had wide jaws and very 
sharp teeth ; he took a large bite, and closed on it with a 
snap. The monster, unable to strike at him with his mouth, 
flapped his great fins and rose in the air, leaving the dead 
fish in the water, and only trying to get rid of Jack. The 
dreadful air blew on Jack like sheets of ice, that burns the 
skin it freezes ; he shivered and yet he was scorching, he 
was dying of too much life, he could not breathe because 
air was engulfing him and drowning him, he felt his senses 
going but he held on, he grated his teeth together to 
make sure that they were meeting firmly in the giant*s 
throat. He swayed in the air, there was a plunge, the 
water — that was Jack's life — was flowing round him again, 
it woke him from a dream of darkness, it made him live, 
and know, and remember. He recalled what Ann 
Chovey had told him, that though water was needful to 
the giant he could only live a very little time in it, and 
he pulled hard at the monster's head to get him down in 
the stream. He grew weaker as he bled more, but he 
struggled so desperately that the water was beaten into 
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foam, which flew about like snow when the wind scatters 
it. At last Jack could drag his head completely under 
water, and a strange quiet fell upon the stream, as the 
last circle made by the last struggle rounded itself off 
to nothing. 

" It was long before the fishes would believe that their 
enemy was dead. Ann Chovey was the first to con- 
gratulate the victor, who by this time was thoroughly 
exhausted, and could with difficulty open his stiffened 
jaws, which had closed so bravely on his gigantic foe. 
The stream was at peace for ever after, fishes grew and 
multiplied, and Jack was made their prince to reward 
him for this deed of daring." 

" I like your story," said Harry, •" but I don't like him ; 
let us go further down the stream." 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE INVISIBLE UUTCHER. 

1^ was a Lamb, soft and white as a dream." 

HARRY turned away from the running stream 
into a meadow in which a flock of sheep were 
browsing ; some of these had twin lambs beside them, 
and the rest had one iamb each ; only one sheep was 
quite alone. Although he was so small, she looked at 
him wistfully and spoke to him, but as he had not been 
introduced to her, he did not understand the meaning of 
her " Baa ! " Suddenly the absent expression went out 
of her eyes, and he turned to see why she looked towards 
the gate with a glance of startled pleasure. L had just 
opened it, and he and a lamb were coming through. 
She was the prettiest lamb that Harry had ever seen, 
snow-white, with a fleece that was beginning to grow 
thick, and had been washed and tended with the greatest 
care. He stretched out his hands towards her, and she 
came up to him at once, and stooped to touch him with 
her soft nose. 
" She seems to know mc," be exclaimed to L. 
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"It is because she is used to human beings," he 
replied ; " she was taken away from the fold to be the 
playmate of a little child, and her name is Pet ; I will 
introduce you, and then you will be able to understand 
both her speech and her mother's." 

" Do you like living with human beings ? " asked 
Harry. 

" Very much," said Pet ; " they are so kind and good, 
and they live in such beautiful folds, not like the one my 
mother sleeps in, but warm, and dry, and clean ; there is 
only one fault to be found with their folds, and that is 
that the floors, although delightfully soft to lie upon, are 
not good to eat." 

" Don't they feed you well ? " asked the Sheep, 
anxiously. 

" Very well indeed ; I have everything that I could 
possibly wish for. I wonder why you dislike human 
beings so much, mother." 

" I wonder at that too," remarked Harry. 

" For one thing, they have taken my lamb away from 
me," said the Sheep, " though I suppose it is for her 
own good ; for another thing, they are altogether cruel 
and horrible." 

" Why do you say that ? " inquired Pet. 

"Because— because — come nearer to me, Pet, and I 
will whisper. Do you know what mutton is ? " 

" I know it is something that human beings eat," said 
Pet, "but I don't know what it is made of; do you } " 

The Sheep shuddered. 
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"All human beings seem to like it, whatever it is," 
continued Pet ; " I suppose this little boy eats it two or 
three times a week." 

The Sheep looked at Harry with eyes of horrified 
inquiry. 

" I — I never ask what there is for dinner," he hastily 
assured her ; " Nurse says I ought to eat whatever is on 
the table, and not find any fault with it." 

Even while he spoke, he knew that the Sheep could 
see recollections of roast loin and boiled leg in his face. 




" Mutton is the flesh of murdered sheep," she declared, 
speaking with solemn distinctness. 

" Ugh ! How horrid," exclaimed Pet. 

" Every sheep is killed," she continued ; " none of 
those that you see in this field can look back more than 
a few years; not content with taking our wool and 
making it into clothing for themselves, they take our 
lives as well." 
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" They won't take mine," said Pet ; " the boy in the 
blue coat felt me yesterday, and asked my mistress if 
she would part with me, but she said that she would 
always keep me with her ; " and Pet skipped away, and 
was presently frisking round the field with four other 
lambs. 

" Nq, they will not take her life," the Sheep repeated, 
gravely ; ** Pet will live for ever." 

" How is that ? " asked Harry, much startled. 

"They will let her go on living, just as you will go 
on living ; she will share the privilege of a human being 
instead of being killed, as sheep always are." 

" But I shall not live for ever," said Harry. 

" Shall you not ? Will a butcher come for you as well 
as for us ? " 

" No, but I shall die ; Pet will die, everybody dies," 
said the little boy. 

By this time Pet's gambols had brought her to their 
side of the field again. 

"I cannot understand it," said the Sheep. "Come 
here. Pet, and try to listen quietly for a minute. All 
sheep are killed, as far as I know ; the butcher comes 
for them and takes them away, and makes them die ; 
the boy in the blue coat was one. But I have always 
heard that there is no butcher for human beings, and 
that they go on living; what do you think about it? 
You live with them, and so you ought to know." 

" There is a butcher for human beings," replied Pet 
after thinking for a few minutes. 
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" Dear me, only think of that," exclaimed her mother. 
" What is his name, and where does he live ? " 

" I don't know, mother ; they know his name, but they 
always say it very low, so that I have not caught it yet ; 
they cannot tell where he lives or when he will come." 

" That is strange. Does he keep a shop and wear a 
blue coat ? " 

" Oh no ; he comes and goes in a moment, and does 
his work without being seen." 

" You really make me feel creepy all over," said the 
Sheep, with a hasty glance over her left shoulder ; " I 
think you must be inventing stories, as we do in snowy 
weather when we are short of turnips, to pass the time. 
Come now, if you arc really speaking the truth, tell me 
what you know about this fearful being ; I was going to 
say describe him, but it seems you cannot do that." 

" No," replied Pet, " nobody can describe him, but he 
has visited our house once since I lived there." 

" Now, Pet, do say that he got out of a cart, and had a 
red face, and a loud voice ; that would be bad enough, 
but not nearly so dreadful as a butcher who could not 
be seen, and might be close to you at any moment." 

** I must tell the truth," said Pet ; " I used to hear them 

whisper his name, and say that they dreaded him, and I 

wondered who he was, and why he frightened them. My 

mistress had a twin sister, they were sweet little girls, and 

very much alike, with hair like golden fleece upon their 

heads, and eyes like little bits of the sky, and they both 

used to make daisy-chains and put them round my neck. 

K 
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But it was my mistress who ran about to pick the daisies, 
for the other child used to lie upon a couch almost all 
day, and often her blue eyes looked like the sky with 
clouds in it. She was so pleased when they brought her 
daisies and other flowers, and she would make them into 
garlands, and hold them against my white fleece, to see 
which colours matched each other the best. Sometimes 
my mistress went away for a whole evening, dressed in 
her prettiest clothes, and first the other child would say, 
*Come here, Ada, for a moment, and let me fasten a 
flower in your hair ; ' and Ada would kneel beside the 
couch, and the thin little fingers would cleverly weave a 
rose-bud or a cluster of violets among the gloss of gold. 
But the fingers grew thinner and thinner, and the little 
hands were very soon tired, and she would only smile at 
Ada, and when she smiled you seemed to see her own 
self, not her face at all, but something beautiful that lived 
inside her and shone out. 

" One night I had gone to sleep on my little bed, in a 
corner of Ada's room, when a servant came in with a 
candle and woke Ada, and said something to her, and 
wrapped her in a shawl. She went out of the room with 
a sad, bewildered look, and I followed her into the dress- 
ing-room, where her sister slept. Her sister's name was 
Clara, and she always slept in a small room that opened 
out of their mother's. She was lying on her little white 
bed, and her hair was tossed about the pillow so that it 
looked like a cloud with streaks of light upon it ; her 
face was Clara's face, and yet it was not ; it was the face 
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that we had been used to see, and yet it was different. 
She spoke, but they did not know what she said ; she 
was looking at something, but they did not know what 
she saw. We see more than human beings do, because 
we talk less, and as I looked into her eyes a sort of mist 
cleared away from them, and I could see what she was 
looking at reflected in them, as we see the sky when we 
look at water." 

" What was it ? " whispered Harry. 

" It was a beautiful fold, all white and glittering, with 
wide plains beyond it ; and innocent beings went in and 
out of the fold, and upon the plains, walking in a 
wonderful light that shone round them, and from them, 
and brightened the faces it came from, and the faces that 
caught its glow. And nothing could come into the 
fold that could hurt or distress any of the flock, for a 
porter kept the gates, and would not let any cruel or 
hurtful thing go through. I saw all that in Clara's 
gazing eyes." 

"And you did not see any butcher.?" asked the 
Sheep. 

" No, her eyelids fell over her eyes, and the beautiful 

picture was gone, and Clara had gone after it. At first 

I thought I saw her lying on her bed, but when I looked 

closer I knew that the real Clara was not there. They 

whispered a name, and I thought, but I was not sure, 

that it was the name of the porter who opened the gates 

of the beautiful fold." 

" But he cannot be the butcher," said the Sheep. 

K2 
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" I think he is," the Lamb persisted. 

" Well, then, he is not dreadful at all ; he only comes 
to take human beings from one fold to another, and the 
one he takes them to is more beautiful than the one they 
leave." 

" Much more beautiful," said the Lamb. 

" And do you think that Pet will get into this fold ? " 
the Sheep asked anxiously, looking at L. 

But although L knew a great deal, by being in all the 
books, he did not know that 

"Pet will live till she is tired, and then she will go 
to sleep," he said, gently ; " if the Good Shepherd ever 
wakes her again, it will be to make her happy ; and if 
she never awakes it will be because it is better for her to 
sleep." 

" You ought to be very happy. Pet," said her mother, 
after a pause. 

" Yes, so I am," answered Pet ; " I have not many 
things to complain of; one thing is, that my mistress is 
going to the sea-side, wherever that is, with her parents, 
before very long, and they are not going to take me with 
them. I am to be left at home in very low society, with 
a poodle, a couple of cats, and a parrot." 

" You may be very thankful that you are not going," 
the Sheep earnestly declared ; " travelling is dreadful. 
Your friends will be driven through long dusty roads, 
without a drop of water to drink, and some horrid men 
with long sticks and loud voices will walk behind them, 
and if they try to pick a bit of green from the roadside, 
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dogs will drag them away and make them go on. That 
is travelling : I ought to know all about it, for I have 
travelled six or seven times." 

"I don't believe they will travel in that way," said 
Pet ; " there is some other way, called going by rail." 

" And that is worse," the Sheep declared ; '* I have tried 
that too. They will be put into a cage, where they will be 
so closely jammed together that one of them will not be 
able to move without bruising all the others, and then 
they will be jolted about for hours in the most frightful 
way until they are sore all over ; and when they gasp for 
breath, puffs of black smoke will blow in their faces ; 
and to make matters worse, they will keep catching 
glimpses of lovely meadows, and shady woods, and 
running water! I suppose that the black smoke is 
intended for refreshment, at all events it is served out 
very liberally, and nothing else is given one during a 
journey by rail." 

" Travelling must be something quite different for 
human beings," remarked the Lamb ; " my mistress 
speaks of it as a great pleasure to come, so I suppose it 
is only sheep who find it so dreadful." 

" It is not dreadful to all sheep," said L. " Shall I tell 
you the story of the travelling sheep of Spain ? " 

" Please do," said Harry. 

" Well, Spain is a country a long way from here " 

" More than seven or eight fields off," the Sheep 
added, trying to explain the story more clearly to Pet. 

"And a great while a^o some people called Moors 
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came to live there/' continued L ; " they were not like 
the human beings that Pet knows, as they were very 
dark, and even blackish in appearance " 

" I know," said the Sheep ; " they swept chimneys ; I 
have seen several of them in my life. Go on." 

" And the Spanish people did not like to have them 
living in their country, and after a very great deal of 
trouble they drove them all out of Spain, back into their 
own land." 

"And I hope they mended the hedge, so that the 
Moors could not get through any more," the Sheep 
added. 

" There had been a great deal of fighting to get rid of 
them, and numbers of people had been killed, and 
labourers had turned soldiers, and the end of it was that 
great tracts of land which had been cultivated when the 
Moors lived in Spain, were now quite neglected. But 
Spain is a beautiful country, with a warm sun and a rich 
soil, and very soor\ these neglected tracts were covered 
with splendid grass and pasture. The shepherds found 
this out, and used to drive their sheep there in the 
beginning of winter, when grass was getting scarce in the 
pasture-lands, and so great multitudes of sheep met 
together, and lived in peace and plenty all through the 
months of every winter. And this agreed so well with 
the sheep that it became a custom, and has been kept up 
ever since. About five and a half millions of travelling 
sheep journey northward in April and southward in 
October, divided into flocks of ten thousand, each 
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managed by a conductor, who has under him fifty shep- 
herds and fifty dogs. They travel over a certain space 
every day, and at night they sleep comfortably on the 
soft grass. But if from any reason the shepherds neglect 
to set out at the right time, the sheep will undertake the 
journey of their own accord, for they know when%to go 
northward, and when to return to the south, and they 
can travel quite well without being led." 

" I should think so, indeed," said the Sheep, much 
offended ; " if this is all that you have to tell us, you 
might have kept it to yourself." 

But Harry thanked L for his story of the travelling 
sheep of Spain, and wished that he could stand on some 
high mountain, and see the country all white with the 
moving masses of fleecy sheep and lambs. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE mouse's ghost STORY. 

IVJ. 'was a MouSEt clad in fur ghssy grey." 

IN the meadow there was an oak, and at the foot ol 
the oak there was a hole, and out of the hole two 
bright black eyes looked at Harry, and under the eyes 
he saw a pointed nose and some whiskers. 

" Who is this ?" asked the little boy. 

" He " is a harvest-mouse," answered M, " and he 
enjoys the distinction of being the smallest of British 
quadrupeds ; the very wee-est thing that runs on four 
legs in Great Britain and Ireland." 

TheMouse swelled visibly with pride at hearing this 
description of himself, for people are quite as proud of 
what they have not as of what they possess, and he 
was pleased to think that his want of size made him 
remarkable. 

"And who is that?" he asked, pointing at Harry with 
his sharp nose. 

" A little boy who has come to see you," said M ; " he 
wished to be introduced to the smallest of the animals ; 
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but if you go on puffing yourself out much more, you will 
be larger than a common cupboard-mouse." 

At this awful prospect the Mouse collapsed as if some- 
body had pricked him, for vanity often takes part against 
a bad habit, and he was afraid that his swelling pride 
would deprive him of the distinction on which he plumed 
himself. 

" Six of me weigh an ounce," he began, acting the part 
of showman to himself ; " I measure two inches and a 
quarter in the body, and the same in the tail ; I am full- 
grown, and the father of a family. Week ! " 

This last remark was caused by a careless movement 
of Harry's, which hurt the tip of the two-inch tail 

** That tail of yours is always in the way," said M ; 
" tuck it up, can't you ! Can you tell us anything more 
amusing than what you weigh, and what you measure ?" 

" Yes," answered the Mouse ; " I can tell you all about 
the natural history of harvest-mice, or I can relate adven- 
tures that have happened to myself ; which would you 
like best > " 

" The adventures, please," said Harry 

" Very well. Harvest-mice were first discovered and 
made known to man by a gentleman named Mr. White, 
\vho lived at a place called Selborne. Their habits " 

" That's natural history," interrupted Harry, " and I 
asked for adventures." 

" Dear me, so you did," said the Mouse, licking the 
tip of his injured tail ; " I was thinking of something 
else, in fact I might say that my tail put it out of my 
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head. Well, here is an adventure for you. Last autumn 
I was only about half grown, and of course a great deal 
prettier than I am now. I have often thought that my 
mother might have kept me from growing big by feed- 
ing me only on grain, but she taught me to catch flies 
and insects as well, so that I grew bigger every day. 
We lived in a delightful place, full of tall, straight trees 
that bore corn in their tops, and so gave us food and 
shelter both at once. My mother used to tell us that 
she could remember this piece of land when it was quite 
bare, and that human beings came and buried some 
grain in it, as we sometimes bury food that we do not 
want at present. But I don't think they ever got it 
back again, for these tall trees sprang up, and hid the 
places where it was buried. 

" There were five of us, besides my father and mother, 
and we lived a very merry life, and were good little 
mice on the whole, but sometimes, when we could not 
sleep, we used to tell ghost stories instead of lying still 
and keeping quiet." 

"My mother never lets Nurse tell me stories about 
ghosts," said Harry, " because there are no such things." 

" So you think there are no such things, do you ? " 
asked the Mouse ; " wait a little, and you will hear. An 
old she-mouse, named Skinny, who lived near us, used 
to tell us that our piece of land had a very bad name, 
that in fact it was well known to be haunted, and that 
she had once seen the ghost herself. When she told us 
this it was broad daylight, and we were all together, so 
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we rather enjoyed hearing about it, and we begged her 
to tell us what the ghost was like. She said she had 
seen it on a starlight night, and it was all in white, as 
ghosts generally are, with eyes like two little moons, 
and it glided in the air a little above the earth, with a 
slow and awful movement." 

" Oh, don't tell me any more about the ghost ! " 
exclaimed Harry. 

" That was just what mother used to say," the Mouse 
continued ; " she used to argue with us that such things 
are not permitted, and that Skinny was well known to 
take too many grains of barley-corn at times, and to see 
double. She also said that she should speak seriously 
to Skinny about the wickedness of putting such notions 
into the heads of young mice, and making them nervous 
about nothing at all, and that she would punish us if she 
ever found us talking nonsense about ghosts when we 
ought to be going to sleep at night. Ghosts indeed! 
When we came to her time of life, and had lived in the 
world nearly twenty-four months, and had the cares of a 
family on our hands, and little mice to feed and educate, 
we should have something more important to think 
about than such rubbish ! 

" But in spite of all that mother could say, we used to 
tell ghost stories to one another from time to time when 
we were not inclined to sleep; and one would draw 
closer up to another, and whisper that only the night 
before last the ghost had appeared to a mouse who 
had lost his way among the trees ; or that a mouse who 
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had been out before daybreak had seen an awful shadow 
of formless white sweep past, or had heard a cry that 
put his whiskers out of curl with fright. Then we 
would press our own claws upon our eyes and ears, that 
we might be sure of seeing and hearing nothing, and 
tremble till we fell asleep. 

" One day we were startled by a strange piece of news. 
Skinny had suddenly disappeared, although an examin- 
ation of her nest showed that she had laid up provisions 
for weeks to conae, and certainly had not intended to 
leave it. My youngest brother was the first to whisper 
that perhaps she had been carried away by the ghost ! 
Mother boxed his ears with great promptitude, and told 
us that Skinny had been seen at the barley-corns three 
times on the day she disappeared, and that she had 
probably missed her way, and wandered further from her 
nest than she had intended. * Everything that happens 
may be accounted for by natural causes,' she added, 
using the biggest words she could think of. Really 
some people seem to think that long words convince 
better than short ones, but though we crept away with- 
out answering her, we felt quite sure that nothing more 
would be heard of poor Skinny, and we shivered at the 
very thought of her awful fate." 

" Was anything ever heard of her } " asked Harry, who 
was much interested, and rather pale. 

" You shall hear. That very night the moon was 
shining brightly, and mother was busy storing up corn 
for the winter ; my eldest sister, who was more like 
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mother than the rest of us, and did not much believe in 
anything which she had not seen, proposed that we should 
play at Skinny and the ghost. One of us was to be 
Skinny, and another was to make a rush at her, as the 
ghost was supposed to have done ; the rest were to squeak 
and tremble. I don't think that any of us, except my 
eldest sister, really liked playing at this bold game ; I 
know I did not, but then I was afraid that the others 
would laugh at me if I were the first to draw back. I 
suppose they all felt the same. 

" It came to be my turn to be Skinny ; I was to run as 
hard as I could without looking behind me, the ghost 
was to run after me, and the others were to squeak as if 
violently frightened. I ran as hard as I cculd tear, but 
I did not hear my brother running after me ; I did hear 
squeaks, such natural squeaks of terror ; I wished they 
would not act so well, my heart thumped against my 
side till I felt as if one beat would overtake another. I 
could not see the moonlight ; was I going to faint ? 
No, a dark shadow had fallen on me ; I looked up and 
I saw that the shadow came from something white and 
awful, that moved in the air as easily as I could move on 
the ground. Two great round eyes glared with a wicked 
light; it saw me, it swooped lower. I don't think I 
squeaked, I think I tried not to be. I felt myself turning 
into something that had no life, no feeling, no knowledge 
of anything. A horrible pain roused me from the 
numbness of fright, sharp claws pierced my glossy grey 
fur ; I was being carried through the air ; I was going 
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to learn the dread secret ; I was to share the doom 

of Skinny. 




I 



" I did not know whether moments or hours had 
passed ; the air was reviving me in spite of myself. I 
looked about me ; we were still near the earth, and that 
of itself was a comfort. When I tried to move, the 
ghost hissed and hurt me more with its claws ; it was 
very large, very white, very terrible. We came to a 
great piece of wood, I think it was the stem of one of 
those enormous plants that you call elms or oaks. The 
ghost glided through the air with me, nearly to the top 
of this vast column, and there I saw a ghost'.s nest 1 " 

" I never heard of such a thing," said Harry, his teeth 
chattering. 
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" Nor I, but I saw it," answered the Mouse, drily. 
" Three little ghosts, exactly like their spectral parent, 
sat in it, and hissed and gibbered. From one of their 
horrid hooked mouths something hung that I seemed to 
have seen before ; it was two and a quarter inches in 
length, it was thin, it was grey, it tapered to a point, it 
was a tail ! Too well I knew that I saw before me the 
mortal remains of Skinny ! 

" While I still shuddered with horror, the ghost hissed 
and snapped ; I knew afterwards that the nest should 
have contained four little ghosts, and that the anger and 
suspicion of the parent was excited at the sight of the 
three. Without releasing me from its claws, it trod the 
air again, and in a minute we came to a ghost-trap set 
by the farmer, in which a small ghost was struggling 
with cries of pain. The dreadful phantom at once let 
me go, and hovered in its unearthly way above its off- 
spring, trying, I suppose, to free it from the trap, while 
snaps and hisses sounded from the ghost's nest close by. 
As soon as I felt the blessed earth beneath me again, I 
ran and ran until I was quite exhausted, and fell into a 
kind of sleep or stupor. When my senses came back to 
me it was daylight, and I was only a little way from 
my home. Of course I thoroughly convinced them that 
there are such things as ghosts ; even my mother had 
not a word to say to the contrary after my adventure, and 
— would anybody believe it ? — she actually said that she 
had always warned us not to be too ready to disbelieve 
the accounts which other mice gave us of things that we 
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had not, as yet, seen for ourselves ! As a rule, she said, 
she never disbelieved anything until she had proved for 
herself that it was not true." 

" Well, it is very strange," said Harry. 

" Very," replied the Mouse. " And did I tell you that 
although I was only a few moments with those fearful 
beings, I learned two words of their language which I 
have never forgotten, though I do not know what they 
mean ? " 

" No," said Harry. " Do tell me the words, and then 
if a ghost ever comes to me (oh dear, I hope it won't) I 
shall be able to say something to it in its own language." 

" The mysterious words were these," said the Mouse ; 
« Tu whit ! Tu whoo ! " 

"But I have heard something like that at night," 
Harry exclaimed. " The ghost must have been " 

" An owl," said M. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A nightingale's year. 
/ V Tt/as a Nightingale, trilling a lay/* 

HE does not sing any better than other birds/' 
said Harry, after listening for a few minutes to 
a sort of musical twitter, which seemed to be the language 
of a brown bird that peeped at him through the leaves of 
a thicket. 

" Not now," answered N ; " like other great singers, he 
does not show the world what he can do until the 
evening; then the earth will be his concert-room, and 
everything that is alive and awake will listen to him, and 
silence will be his best applause. He is talking now, 
hardly singing ; should you like to be able to under- 
stand him ? " 

" Yes," said Harry ; " please make us understand one 
another ; " so N settled that little business. 

" Can you tell me something interesting about your- 
self ? " asked the boy. 

" I dare say I can," said the Nightingale, " unless you 
are a boy of passage." 
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" A what f " Hany inquired. 

"A boy of passage, li\'ing part of the year in one 
country, and the rest of the year in another climate." 

" No, I alvva>'s live here," said Harry, " but I know 
some people who only come here in the summer, and 
go to another country in ^-inter." 

"They are people of passage," observed the Night- 
ingale, " and they imitate me. As you do not belong to 
that tribe of human beings, but always live in one place, 
the story of a nightingale's >'ear will amuse you." 

" Stop a moment," Harry interrupted ; " I did not 
know that nightingales are birds of passage, like 
swallows." 

"Then you know it now," said the Nightingale, 
gravely. " We are." * 

After this solemn announcement he began his story of 
a nightingale's year, first trilling a fe\v musical notes, 
which is a bird's way of saying Hem ! and clearing its 
throat. 

" I ^^^as hatched some years ago in the county of 
Surrey, in a nest that was placed low down in a thicket 
of hawthorn ; and this reminds me to tell you that 
Surrey nightingales are more sought after by the bird- 
fanciers than any others ; they say that there is a rich- 
ness in our notes not possessed by others of our kind. 
The first thing I remember is a struggle that I had to 
get to the top of the nest, and look out over the heads 
of my brothers and sisters at the world I lived in. I 

* Temminck, Hasselquist, Strickland, and others. 
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saw that the thicket was nearly covered with sweet- 
smelling clusters of white, and that it looked upon the 
garden which my father often sang about ; it had trees 
in it, and walks, and birds, and bees, and flowers ; it 
ended in a wall that did not let me see any further, and 
a large human being used to come down one of the 
walks and make chirping noises to us, miserable attempts, 
in fact, to speak our language. I thought that this 
garden was the world, and that the birds, and bees, and 
the human being were the creatures living it ; I thought 
also that the wall was the end of the world, and that 
there was nothing at all beyond it. 

" I learnt to walk and to fly : you are only a human 
being, and so you have only learnt to walk, which is a 
slow and tiresome way of moving from place to place, 
and you cannot imagine the delight of being able to fly. 
Fancy what it must be to leap into the air, and instead of 
coming down again, as you would, like a lump of mud, 
to find that you can float in it, rise through it, spring up 
or glide down, bathe in the new element with endless 
delight, and look down from heights of sunny happiness 
on creatures who are chained to the dull prison of 
earth by the weight of their own clumsy limbs. This is 
something worth living for. 

" I soon found out, of course, that the garden was not 

all the world. I visited numbers of other gardens, and 

saw many rows of those great nests that human beings 

build, so strangely out of proportion with the creatures 

who are to live in them. The world seemed to be a 

L 2 
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very pretty place, filled with all manner of delights, but 
my father told me that a dreadful change would come at 
last over this part of it, the cheering sun would be hidden 
in mist, the air would bite, and cramp, and kill, like a 
bird of prey, food would disappear and water become 
solid, and from the darkened skies a cold white rain 
would fall, filling the air, and hiding the earth, and every- 
thing pleasant to look at, and everything good to eat, 
with a great white silence. 

" I shivered, and asked what we were to do, and my 
father and mother told me that we must follow the 
beautiful weather and the glorious sun, go where they 
went, and so be always happy. I spoke to a friendly 
robin who had a nest in some ivy on our garden w^l, 
and tried to persuade him to go with us, but he refused, 
saying that it was his way to stop at home and brave 
the worst, always hoping for better times; he did not 
blame us for going away, but it was a habit that he 
never could get into ; he loved his home, and would not 
be happy away from it, and so on. 

" What a glorious summer that was, to be sure ! The 
days opened wider and wider, like some wonderful 
flower ; the nights were, like shaded days, silvered with 
tender light, and filled with warmth and perfume ; we 
added music to their other charms, our voices broke the 
soft silence, and coined the moments into song. Then 
there came a change, how well I remember it ! The days 
began to shut up, the nights were deeper and more chill, 
a stillness fell on the woods, the trees did not keep their 
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colour, leaves fluttered down upon the ground, there was 
a sharpness in the air, and a mist in the sunshine, and a 
voice of warning everywhere. Food was becoming more 
scarce every day, a dull weight seemed to oppress me, 
and I had no heart to sing .^ the other birds too were 
almost silent ; only the robin poiired out floods of song 
over the fading land. 

" A voice spoke to me, I cannot tell from whence ; it 
was in the air, around me, inside me ; it said, * Go away 
from here, this is no longer your home ; arise, depart ! ' I 
looked about me and saw that all my friends and relatives 
were in commotion, flying hither and thither, warning, 
exhorting, encouraging one another ; they too had heard 
the voice, and were getting ready to obey it. One hazy 
morning when a chill was over everything, I joined a 
small party of nightingales that were ready to set out, 
and away we went, our strong wings helped by a breeze 
from the north that drove us southward before it. You 
cannot think how delightful that journey was, for I 
notice that human beings generally sit down when they 
travel long distances, and are pushed or pulled by some 
contrivance that moves them about. Oh, how different 
this must be from springing through the waves of air at 
your own will, breasting them, bathing in them, triumph- 
ing over them. We were scarcely weary when we saw 
the sea beneath us, all green and grey and fringed with 
foam, swelling up into long bank^ that curled over, and 
fell with grand rolls of sound, and taught us some notes 
of a new music. 
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" Land again, another country, but not very unlike the 
one we had left ; on, on, over vineyards, and fading 
woods, and wide plains, and blue mountains, and rivers 
that flashed in the sun as if they gave out light them- 
selves. And still the days were growing longer, and 
warmer, and brighter, but we pressed on, longing for 
more light, brighter skies, and gayer scenes. 

" We crossed a great chain of mountains, we were in a 
beautiful country now, the earth was like a flower- 
garden, the sky was like one of the pictures that birds 
see in their dreams, every breath of air was a caress. 
Oh dear, oh dear ! the human beings belonging to this 
lovely land had chosen to spoil it by quarrelling, and 
fighting, and burning, and shedding blood! We saw 
whole districts laid waste, the fruits of the earth were 
not gathered in, a stain of blood, a smell of burning, a 
sound of weeping was over everything. We hurried on, 
wondering at the folly of men even more than at their 
wickedness, and as we pressed southward we found this 
country still more delightful, and the people belonging 
to it more reasonable, and less mad and wicked. 

" The sea again, but what a different sea ! This one 
was like a second sky, a plain of blue with sparkles of 
restless light ; the water leaped up as if it were alive and 
too happy to be still ; we called to the dancing ripples, 
we sang to them as we sped over them, and they laughed 
back an answer that thrilled us with a new pleasure. 
We were almost sorry when we saw land underneath us 
again, but I was soon quite taken up in looking at the 
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strange new scenes below me. The people wore bright 
plumage, but their faces were as dark as a grey linnet's ; 
some of them were yellowish, but it was a coarse yellow, 
not like the delicate tint of a canary ; some of their nests 
were very handsome, but strange-looking, immensely 
large, and covered with ornaments ; others again were 
the most miserable places you can imagine, made of 
mud and built upon heaps of rubbish, and so dirty 
that they would disgrace a sparrow. The earth did its 
best to make them a little better, for beautiful and grace- 
ful trees were growing all round them, tall, straight 
stems with wreaths of feathery foliage waving from 
the top. 

" Far, far eastward we flew over this land, and still 
the splendid nests, and the heaps of mud, and the tall 
tiees with their wonderful crowns were everywhere ; this 
part of our journey was long, but at last we drew near 
our winter quarters. We came to a great collection of 
human beings living near the bank of an immense river, 
which had burst its bounds and overflowed the country. 
I had felt a little frightened at seeing this wonderful 
bursting forth of water, but older nightingales who had 
been to this place before, told me that this happens 
every year, and makes the land bear fruit for men and 
for birds. All these buildings were inside a great wall, 
with gates that are shut at night ; but of course only 
imperfect and wingless animals can be kept out of any 
place by walls and gates. Some splendid nests stood 
apart from the others, and were built with very wonderful 
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tops to them, with all sorts of slender posts sticking up 
into the air ; we used to watch the people going regularly 
to these in great numbers every day." 

" What were they ? " whispered Harry to N. 

" Mosques," said N ; " churches for the followers of 
Mahomet." 

" There were very few open spaces in this colony of 
human beings," continued the Nightingale. ** The people 
had built their nests in narrow rows, so that they might 
have more shade when they walked about. I used to see 
numbers of camels pacing along; they are patient and 
gentle creatures, but their good example was quite 
thrown away on the people, who were neither patient 
nor gentle ; their yells and outcries were dreadful, and 
pained my ears even more than their glaring colours 
offended my eyes, and I was glad to spread my wings 
and fly a little way to some lovely gardens screened by 
rows of trees from the dust, and heat, and glare. 
Beautiful fountains played in these gardens, and kept 
the air deliciously cool, and filled with the pleasant 
chime of falling water ; snK)oth green plains were dot-ted 
over with beds of flowers^ where colour melted into 
colour like the blending hues upon a pheasant's neck ; 
graceful trees waved their mighty arms above this nook 
of loveliness, a sky that scarcely changed or frowned 
looked down upon it, and at night the moon touched it 
with her silver wand, and made it look too beautiful to 
be a real garden in a real world. Then our tongues 
were unloosed, and our throats swelled with song, and 
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we poured out a rain of music as the fountains poured 
out a rain of sparkling drops. 

" Here I lived in peace and plenty a long, long while, 
with about twenty other nightingales, a little colony of 
musicians who only practised at their art during the day 
and opened its treasures to the world at night. Human 
beings came into the gardens, but they did not disturb 
us, indeed they liked to listen to our singing, and would 
not have us harmed. They learnt nothing from us, 
however ; they did not moderate their glaring plumage 
to the soft browns and tender greys of ours, nor did they 
try to soften their discordant voices so as to utter rich 
and tuneful notes. I must record something more against 
them — they smelt ! " 

"What of.?" asked Harry, laughing. 

" Of stinking little fires that they carried about with 
them," replied the Nightingale. "These fires were in 
small cups at the end of long sticks, and were fed with 
some inexpressibly nasty substance, so that the smoke, 
instead of merely suffocating one, convulsed one with 
horror before it began to kill. No part of the garden 
was sacred from this horrible practice ; evil-smelling 
ashes used to lie on the sweet grass, close to the feathery 
spray of the fountains ; insects were driven from their 
haunts, or fell dead before the poisoned cloud of smoke ; 
even the flowers smelt of it ; robbed of their natural 
perfume, they sometimes breathed out this essence of all 
abomination, and made us fly from them with horror 
and disgust. It is a sad state of things, indeed, when 
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the nightingale must fly from the rose. With this one 
exception, caused by being so near the members of your 
race, the months rolled on happily enough ; we knew 
them by the changing moons, not by anj- deaths among 
the flowers we loved and sang to 




" At last there came a heat and dryness over every- 
thing, that made itself felt and dreaded all through the 
garden ; the fall of water from the fountains was not so 
abundant, the dews dried up as they fell, the great crowns 
of leaves drooped as if they were sad and weary of their 
lives, the flowers closed and faded ; human beings kept 
more in their nests, that was one comfort, but when they 
came out they smelt worse than ever, to make up for it ! 
They could not move a step without carrying with them 
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one of these fearful little fires, that choked us with 
frightful odours. 

" A hot south wind began to blow, and life seemed to 
fade and faint before it ; we drooped and were silent ; the 
night itself seemed to have no power to make us sing, 
and a sickening mist steamed up and hung between us 
and the moon. And again the voice spoke to me and to 
my companions, and said, * Do not stay here 1 Fly from 
this place ! ' In some way this order, that no one could 
hear but ourselves, filled us with new life, and we joyfully 
prepared to obey it ; there was nothing now to settle 
except our meeting-place and the time of our departure, 
for we all knew the way back to our other home. 

" We set out and were driven by the blighting south 
wind northward instead of westward, so that we soon 
found ourselves on the shores of that blue and sunny 
sea ; we were glad to breathe its freshness, and now we 
skimmed over it westward, and saw that it is set with 
lovely spots of blooming land, as a garden-bed is set 
with flowers. We were sorry to leave the music that 
rolled along its shores, and to find ourselves again in the 
beautiful land that men had spoiled so dreadfully. They 
were quarrelling and fighting there, just as if months had 
not gone by since wc saw them last ; they were wilder 
instead of tamer, they had shed much blood, and were 
longing to shed more. How glad we were to reach the 
long mountain-chain, and leave them on the southern 
side of it ! And as we looked more closely at the 
pleasant country we had now to cross, we saw that there 
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too some bitter fighting and desperate quarrels had been 
going on not so very long ago, for vineyards had been 
trodden down, and rows of dwellings burnt, and the land 
was hilly with graves. When we first passed over it I 
had not taken note of all this. 

" The tossing grey sea was a little brighter now than 
when we had seen it last, we had left the hot blight far 
behind us, something wonderful and beautiful was com- 
ing with us, something that made the world new again. 
It brought out fresh young leaves on all the trees and 
hedges and buds in every garden, it made the air soft 
and fragrant, it stirred in our hearts and made us sing, 
it made us dream of love, of homes that should be quite 
our own in shaded nooks, of pearly shells that should 
hold the treasures of our hearts. And these dreams 
came true, and we shall live here on the edge of this 
wood till the flowers leave off blooming, and the birds 
leave off singing, and the leaves begin to die, and the 
voice speaks to us again, and tells us to seek another 
home down in the sunny south. That is the true story 
of A Nightingale's Year." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE otter's dream. 

C/ was an Otter, sleeky crafty ^ and wise,^* 

OH AD a very odd way of walking or moving along ; 
he rolled like a hoop, and as he was not really 
round, but shaped a good deal like a sugared almond, 
he tumbled over very fast when he came down lengthwise, 
and raised himself slowly to get on one of his smaller ends 
again. This made him appear to be continually falling 
down, and Harry thought that it would be good fun to 
try to imitate him, so he turned somersaults all the way 
as they went by the side of the thicket, and if O had not 
stopped him he would have rolled into a large piece of 
water at the end of the thicket. It was well that he did 
not do so, for a flat, reptile-like head was lifted up, and 
a fierce pair of eyes glared at him from the water. He 
started back in terror. 

" Don't be afraid," said O ; " she is an otter, and you 
will find her very good company when you know her 
better ; I will tell her who you are, and she will be as 
friendly as possible." 
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The first words of the otter language that Harry 
understood were these, — " Fish is scarce." 

" Do you eat fish ? " asked Harry. 

She showed two rows of grinning teeth as she anwered, 
" All that I can catch ; not that I eat every bit of them ; 
I throw away the heads and tails for common creatures 
to eat, if they like, such as you. But there are not many 
fish left now in this little lake." 

" She is right," said O ; " when once an otter gets into 
a pond or piece of water, it makes dreadful havoc among 
the fish, for when otters have plenty to eat they will only 
devour a small part of each fish and throw the rest 
away. This wilful waste makes woeful want, for when 
the fish are all dead the otter has nothing more to eat/' 

" And what is to* be done then ? " Harry inquired. 

" Well, when they are very hungry, they have been 
known to steal up to a farm-yard and attack small 
domestic animals, such as sucking-pigs ; ^ but this is not 
the natural food of an otter." 

" No," remarked the Otter, gravely ; " pork would be 
sure to disagree with me, and the farmers about here 
keep dogs, so I shall go to another piece of water, where 
fish are more plentiful, and live there honestly and at 
peace. I do not approve of stealing something that may 
be troublesome to one afterwards, especially when one 
has to go through great dangers to get it." 

"But if the farmers kept fish and did not keep 
dogs > " said Harry. 

' Bell, Macgillivray, and other zoologists. 
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" Circumstances would alter cases," replied the Otter ; 
'* as it is, I mean to keep to the paths of honesty and 
virtue, and out of the way of otter-hounds." 

" And what are otter-hounds ? " asked the little boy. 

" Dog-fiends ; horrible creatures that hunt us for the 
sake of our skins, and even come into the water after us 
and swim almost as well as we do. Ah ! but I drowned 
one once ; he was exhausted with swimming, and I 
closed with him and dragged him under water, and 
watched the cruel light go out of his eyes, and his horrid 
jaws fall senselessly open, and then I left him for fishes 
to fatten on him, and to make better food for me after- 
wards." 

Her teeth closed with a snap, and Harry began to 
think that he did not particularly like her company ; he 
whispered something of this kind to O. 

" She has not been used to the ways of human beings," 
said O ; "men and women get civilized by being a great 
deal with us — with the letters of the alphabet, and 
although animals cannot read, yet when they live with 
human beings who can, they learn some of the gentle 
ways and kindly manners that we have taught to their 
masters. This otter has lived in a wild state all her 
life." 

" Are otters ever really tame ? " 

Harry put this question rather doubtfully, for the 
Otter had a wicked grin upon her savage face that made 
it look more savage still. 

" Oh dear, yes ; in India otters are not only tamed, 
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but are actually trained to assist the fishermen. They 
will go into the water, and drive shoals of fish before 
them into the nets, and they will even bring out the 
larger fish in their mouths and lay them down before 
their masters." ^ 

" India is a long way off, I know," Harry observed ; 
"so there are otters in other countries as well as in 
England." 

" Yes, in every quarter of the world otters are found, 
and great quantities of their skins are brought into 
Europe every year ; the skin of the sea-otter especially 
is very valuable." 

Harry stole a glance at the Otter to see how she 
would like these remarks, and was rather relieved to find 
that her fierce eyes had closed and that she seemed 
sleepy. Now that he no longer felt afraid of her, he 
gave all his attention to O, who described the ways and 
habits of otters, and told him how they are often seen 
fishing in sea-side places in Scotland, watching under 
rocky coves and hollowed stones for a chance of seizing 
a fish, and swimming a long way out to sea when they 
are not successful on shore. Presently the Otter awoke 
with a start and yawned, until Harry began to think that 
she had turned into a great wide mouth, bristling with 
sharp teeth, for he could see nothing else. But this had 
not happened, although it was a day of wonders, for 
she soon afterwards remarked, " I've been dreaming." 

" Tell us what it was about," said Harry ; for in the 

* Bishop Heber's Journal 
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first place he liked to hear all about dreams, and in the 
second place he felt less afraid of the Otter while she was 
talking. So she told the story of — 

The Otter's Dream. 

" My mother used sometimes to swim down a large 
river to the sea, and enjoy herself there, and see wonder- 
ful sights ; and I suppose that the things you were 
talking of put me in mind of what she used to tell me, 
and made me dream. Poor Mother! When a great 
pond that was our home and our larder, was frozen over 
in the winter-time, and we were locked out and had 
nothing to eat, she caught two or three hens that strayed 
our way, and they cruelly set a trap for her and killed 
her, and made her skin into a mat. ' Do you think that 
is a good way of taming any one ? " 

" I don't know," Harry answered, " and if you please I 
would rather not be tried. But what was the dream ? *' 

" I'm coming to that. All in a moment, while you 

were talking, I was a great way from here, in a nice wild 

place, with plenty of water and plenty of fish, and no 

horrid human beings, or more horrid dogs and traps. 

Suppose this piece of water were so big that you could 

see nothing else before you, no fields, no woods, no 

farms, nothing but water that rolled and tumbled, that 

would be something like what I saw in my dream. And 

at the edge of the water there were stones, big and little, 

miles of small ones that the water washed over with a 

dragging noise, as if it tried to swallow them into itself, 

M 
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and great big stones that seemed as if they had tried to 
grow up to the sky, and had nearly got there. And 
some small live creatures crawled about the wet stones, 
good to eat, what there' was of them, and through the 
great hills of water that poured in every minute I could 
see here and there the shining scales of a fish. It was a 
grand place for an otter ! ** 

** It was a rocky sea-coast," said O. 

"A sea-coast, yes, that great restless water was the 
sea, that my mother used to tell me about ; I saw it 
plainly in my dream. I crept into it silently, as otters 
do, and in a moment I felt as light as if I had been filled 
with air, for it was not like river-water, it was strong, and 
salt, and foaming, and it put some of its strength into 
me, and lifted me up over rolling torrents of delight, till 
I felt as if I never wanted to lumber about on dry land 
any more. The wind blew harder and harder, the sea 
swelled into moving mountains, the sun dropped down 
all red and angry, the leaping water hid his fiery face. 
At last I got tired of struggling with the sea, it was 
rather a long swim back to land, and I thought I would 
rest myself on a great stone that stood up above the 
water, very near me. I got upon it, and the water raged 
against it like wild beasts, and roared, and tore, ahd 
thundered, but I was quite comfortable on the top of the 
stone. All at once a tremendous noise came right over 
me, and made the air shake ; I turned round in a great 
hurry, and saw a wonderful sight. Not far from me 
there was another great stone, not sticking up so Jiigh 
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out of the water as the one I was on, and a big thing 
was on it, shaped something like a fish, but larger than 
any fish in the world, I should think, with trees growing 
out of it, but they bore no leaves, and human beings 
were running about under them, and climbing up them, 
frightened of the water that leaped up like otter-hounds, 
trying to get them and drown them. It was a floating 
den for human beings to move about in on the sea, and 
it had run against a great stone, and they could not 
make it move away, and the water was pouring into it. 
They had made the noise that I heard, in hopes of get- 
ting some help from the land, but there was no one to 
bear them except an otter ! 
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" What miserable wretches they were, afraid of the sea, 

that is a beautiful home, full of good food for creatures 

who have sense to get their living in it. How I despised 

them as they ran about in senseless fear, while their 

floating den sank lower down as the water filled it. The 

sun was half gone now, and the swollen sea was red, like 

fire, and the light seemed to settle on the floating den, as 

if the sky were angry with it and threatened it. It was 

M 2 
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quite on one side now, and rolling banks of water were 
breaking themselves to pieces against it, and falling 
down flat again. 

. " All ; at once I saw that the den had a family ; two 
little dens floated on the water by the side of the big 
one, and there were human beings in each ; they came 
nearer to me, for they were trying to get to the land, 
and at first I did not take much notice of them, for I 
was looking at the large den that had turned on its side, 
a;nd was rolling like a great black log in the sea. Then 
it ground against the stone as if it wanted to push its 
enemy t down into the water, but the enemy was too 
strong, and it cracked and stood high up, all broken and 
pointed, such a sight, bits of it sticking out all ways at 
once, and then in an instant it melted down into a few 
black lines and spots in the white water. Now I had 
time to look at the two little dens that were coming 
nearer; the first of them had a dog in it, a large, fierce- 
looking creature, but how frightened it was now ! There 
were human beings in it as well, but the dog was a 
worse coward than they were, for they tried hard to 
make their den fight against the wind and the sea, and 
the dog did nothing but turn up his cruel snout to the 
sky, and howl with terror. I liked that. I laughed. 
Did you ever hear an otter laugh ?" 

" No,*' said Harry, " never." 

" Then listen ; " and she made that fiendish yell that 
you may hear sometimes, if you listen beside the otter- 
pond, in. the Zoological Gardens. 
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"Please don't do that again," said Harry; "go on 
with the dream." 

" Remember the rules," said O, warningly ; " children 
are not to be shocked or frightened." 

" I only laughed. Well, the den with the dog in it 
floated nearer, and the human beings tried with all their 
might to make it float away from the stone that I was 
lying on ; they had just turned it, in spite of the wind; 
when a wall of water rolled right into it, and it was 
gone. I saw it again, but it was upside-down ; it tossed 
about among heads and hands " 

" Not too many horrors, please, while I am on duty," 
said O. 

" This is only a dream. Well, shall I tell you about 
the dog ? It could swim very well for a little while, but 
not for long, like an otter. It scon got tired, and the 
water tossed it about in cruel play, and then it tried 
hard to get on the stone that I was sitting on ; it strove 
to take hold of the slippery stone, its wet skin was drawn 
so tight with fear that I could see its bones, it was like 
the struggling skeleton of a dog, fighting for a place 
beside me. There was a little ledge of rougher stone, 
not so horribly slippery as the rest, just below me, and it 
strove desperately to get to that, but a roaring bank of 
water made a great spring, and white spots flew about 
like birds, and the dog was gone, down, down, for fishes 
to eat it, and grow fat for otters. Oh, it was a beautiful 
dream ! 

" Now the other little den came near the stone, nearer, 
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nearer, though they strove to keep away from it. There 
was no dog in this one, but there was a child wrapped in 
something red, and with long yellow hair that streamed 
out of the wind. How they rolled down the steep green 
water, and oh, how they struggled up through the blind- 
ing foam. Their faces were as white as the froth that 
beat against them, but the child was not frightened as 
the dog was, she looked up to the sky with eyes that 
were like two of those blue flowers in the wood, and I 
saw a light come into them ; the sun had set, and I 
looked up to see where that light came from, but I saw 
nothing except swollen clouds driving before the wind. 
Do human beings see more than we do ? *' 

** I don't know," said Harry. 

" Sometimes they do," said O ; "go on." 

" The wind raved till it sounded like human voices at 
an otter-hunt, yes, I could almost declare that I heard the 
two-legged brutes yelling their horrid encouragement ; 
the den filled with water, perhaps the voices that I heard 
came from it ; the child's little white face still looked up, 
her eyes still caught the light that was too far off for me 
to see it ; a wall of water dashed over me, the den was 
gone. Something red was lying on the stone, not far 
from me, it was the child, not dead, for she moved a 
little, and again I heard sounds like the voices of hunters. 
They were so plain that I turned round and looked 
towards the land ; yes, a long and narrow den was 
coming up to me with men in it, and this one was 
differently shaped, and could bear the beating of the 
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water, and long strings hung down from it into the 



sea. 



" What was that ? " asked Harry. 

" A lifeboat," said O, " and the strings were life-lines 
for drowning people to take in their hands, so that they 
could be drawn into the boat." 

" I knew then that I had made a mistake in thinking 
nobody had heard the great bang that they made, before 
the large den went to pieces ; they had been heard on 
the land, but there had not been time to save them. As 
they pulled round the great stone they saw the spot 
of red ; three times they tried to come near it, and three 
times a storm of water drove them back. After the 
third time I saw that the child was gone, and I was 
alone again on my great lump of stone. Something 
red rolled and tumbled in the water, they got nearer to 
it, the angry sea itself helped them, they leaned over the 
side, until you would think that they must be trying to 
stretch out long and thin, like worms ; at last they seized 
it, and the child was safe. I knew, though I cannot tell 
how, that this den would not sink like the others. And 
then I awoke." 

" I shall have to report you for breaking the rules," 
said O. 

" Don't scold her," Harry requested ; " it was a very 
pretty dream." 




CHAPTER XVII. 
*'my pretty peacock!" 
± was a Peacock, all splendid with eyesJ^ 

SPLENDID was the right word for him. The little 
boy stood looking at him without speaking, as he 
strutted about the meadow, just outside the farm-yard, 
trailing his gleaming tail over the grass, as if he thought 
that the earth ought to be obliged to him for walking on 
it. He took dainty little steps, turning his glorious 
plumage to the sun, until Harry saw a moving mist of 
green, blue, gold, and violet, that melted into one another 
and sparkled out again in dazzling changes. At one 
moment Harry could have declared that the wonderful 
eyes flashed from a setting of golden bronze, and then 
the bird turned a little, and the whole feathery mass was 
steel-blue, no, it was sea-green, it had changed before he 
could speak. As he saw Harry looking at him with 
wonder and admiration, he set up his crest with pleasure, 
for he loved to be admired, and he lifted his shining 
train from the ground, and made it into a great brilliant 
fan that spread out all round him, far above his head 
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and on either side, and stood quite still to be looked at. 
Then P introduced him, but he did not want to talk, he 
wanted Harry to stare at him. 




" You won't get many words out of him," said P ; " he 
\3 like a fine lady, he can do nothing but show off. 
When you are tired of looking at him you may just 
walk away, for he cannot entertain you by any other 
means." ■ 

" I never should be tired of looking at him," Harry 
declared positively, as he looked up to the great circle of 
eyes, fringed with rays of silky green. 

" He is very handsome, certainly, and he knows how 
to make the best of himself; I was wrong to compare 
him to a fine lady, who so often makes the worst of herself 
with ugly fashions and discordant colours. Bird beauties 
have more sense than human beauties, certainly." 
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" I wish he would tell me a story about himselfi" 
the little boy. 

" He won*t, and that is just as well, for his voice is so 
ugly that you would be frightened at it ; but he seldom 
uses it, all he cares to do is to strut about and be 
admired." 

" Can't you tell me something about him t " pleaded 
Harry. 

"Yes, certainly, I know all about peacocks; no one 
could write a book about them without help from me." 

" Oh, please, I don't want to know anything about the 
family that peacocks belong to, or what country they 
come from, or how long they live," said Harry ; " I want 
to hear a story about something that has happened to 
this Peacock, if you can tell me one." 

" I think I can ; this Peacock has a wife " 

"As handsome as himself.?" asked Harry, looking 
round towards the farm-yard, to see if a second splendour 
was in sight. 

" Oh no ; she is much smaller, she has no train, and 
her plumage looks altogether dull and dingy beside his ; 
but she is a gentle, amiable bird, very affectionate, and 
not puffed up with vanity. Birds differ from one another 
as much as people do, only we do not take as much 
notice of them ; we see without seeing." 

" That is what Papa often says," observed Harry ; " he 
says there are two ways of seeing." 

"Yes, there is seeing- a,nd there is noticing. One person 
sees a bird, or an insect, or a plant, with his outward 
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eyes, but his brain has taken no note of it at all ; another 
sees, and notices, and gains knowledge, and in this way 
the world becomes wiser, and better, and richer than it 
was before." 

" Is that the story ? " Harry inquired ; " it isn't pretty." 

" No, this is the story. Once upon a time, no longer 
ago than last summer, a little girl and her nurse came to 
stay at this farm. The child's name was Lily, and she 
was so very white and delicate-looking that the name 
seemed made for her. Her parents were dead, and she 
had been sent into the country in summer-time, that the 
fresh air and the new milk of those pretty cows that you 
see grazing in the meadow, might make her better and 
3tronger. She used to walk along those hedgerows, 
wjien they were all alight with June roses, and sit under 
the spreading boughs of that old hawthorn in the 
pleasant hay-time ; she loved the breath of the flowers, 
and the far-off hymn of the skylark, and the soft touch 
of the summer wind upon her wan little face ; but for 
her no roses bloomed in red and white, no bird flitted 
across the sunlight, no leafy shadow made pretty pat- 
terns on the grass. She was blind." 

" What made her blind ? " said the little boy. 

" A di3ease called cataract took away the sight, first of 
one eye and then of the other, when she was not much 
more than ten years old. She remembered, or fancied 
that she remembered, the time when she could see, and 
she used to tell her nurse what she thought about the 
different things around her, and what she supposed they 
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looked like. She always called the sun * the great fire/ 
which perhaps was not far wrong, but she never could 
understand that it is a long way off, and in cold weather 
she would wonder that some of the people who could 
see, did not put coals on' the great fire and make her 
warm again." 

" How old was she ? ** 

" Between six and seven, but backward for her age in 
many respects, on account of her want of sight. She 
loved birds, and would listen to them for hours at a time, 
smiling sometimes, as if their singing and chirping really 
meant something to her ear, and I believe that it did ; 
she was very fond of music, but she could never be quite 
persuaded that the piano, or other instrument, was not a 
living creature. When a sad tune was played she would 
say, * Oh, tell it not to cry,' and would presently begin to 
cry herself if the sad strain went on ; dance-music 
always made her laugh, and she would persist in thinking 
that the instrument must be moving, and would rhove 
herself, to get out of its way. Her nurse used to ask her 
whether she could remember that the earth is green and 
the sky is J^lue ; she would answer that she thought she 
remembered, and that she could often hear the green and 
the blue. When her little feet trod lightly on the grass, 
and insects chirped in it, and the heavy clover-blossoms 
tapped against her shoe, she would say, * It is so nice, 
it sounds so green.' Raising her head to listen to the 
peaceful cooing of a wood-pigeon, basking in deep 
content on one of those tall trees, she would tell her 
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nurse that the sky was blue, as blue as this, to-day/ 
imitating the wood-pigeon's coo." 

" Couldn't anything be done to cure her ? " 
" Yes, this kind of blindness can be cured, but she was 
so thin, and white, and delicate, that the doctor was 
afraid to do anything to her eyes until she grew stronger, 
so she was sent here into the country, as I told you. 
The birds and animals about the farm pleased her more 
than anything else ; a little colour would come into hfer 
face as she played with a tiny kid that gambolled in the 
farm-yard ; this kid was so very shy and timid that it 
would not let anybody come near it except Lily ; it was 
quite curious to notice how tame the most easily fright- 
ened birds and beasts were with her. That Alderney 
cow with brass knobs on her horns had a young calf 
then, and would get quite wild with fright and. anger 
if any stranger touched it, but from the very first day 
that Lily came the cow would let her pat and stroke 
the little animal, and the calf licked her pretty hands 
with its rough tongue. In some way the animals knew 
that she was loving and gentle, and not like other human 
beings ; it is hard to say how they knew this, but they 
did, and it really seemed as if her misfortune brought 
her nearer to them. 

" The Peacock and Peahen are both very tame, for the 
farmer's wife makes pets of them, and one day Lily 
found the Peacock basking in the sun, and stroked his 
rich plumage with her little hands, talking pretty 
nonsense to him all the while. He was pleased, and he 
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directly wanted to show her the splendours of his tail, so 
he got up and strutted about before her with comical 
airs of conceit, spreading out his train and taking the 
most absurd little steps, with his head on one side, and 
his watchful eyes fixed on Lily. She did not take any 
notice of him, but finding that he had moved away 
beyond the reach of her hand, she began to feel for 
clover-blossoms in the g^rass, and to fill her lap with 
them. The Peacock felt himself slighted, and as he was 
quite determined to make her notice him, he lifted his 
train high above the little girl's curly head, and made it 
into a glorious fan, blazing with eyes. Lily patted the 
warm grass as she felt for another iragrant blossom, and 
hummed a little tune to herself, without noticing the 
Peacock at all. Such a thing had never happened to 
him before, and he did not like it. As he could do 
nothing else to rouse her attention, he called to her, 
screeched to her, I should say, for the note was as shrill 
as the sound of fifty slate-pencils drawn sharply down 
fifty slates. Frightful noises always distressed Lily 
more than anything else in the world ; down went the 
lapful of flowers on the ground, while she pressed both 
hands to her ears and ran away. The Peacock, raging 
with wounded vanity, shrilled an angry note after her, 
which made her run faster, and her little foot striking 
against the roots that spread out from that decaying 
elm-tree, she fell with some force on the ground. 

"She was more frightened than hurt, being a very 
nervous little child, and having been always used to be 
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watched and guarded with tender care. Her nurse blamed 
herself for having allowed the little one to stay in the 
meadow by herself, and she made her lie down on some 
cushions in the shade, while she talked to her and 
amused her. The Peahen had a brood of young ones 
growing up, and used to call to them in a coaxing kind 
of tone that pleased the little girl, who learnt from her 
nurse that this was * another peacock, not the one that 
made the ugly noise.' Some grain was given her to 
throw to the bird, which, being very tame, came close 
up to her, and ate from her hand. Lily caressed the 
gentle creature, and told her nurse that this was a pretty 
peacock, and that the other was an ugly one, for it was 
only by sound that she could form any idea of beauty. 

"The country air and the new milk began to make 
her much better and stronger ; the weather was so fine 
that she could be out nearly all day, and every morning 
at breakfast she saved some bread for the Peahen, which 
learnt to watch foe her, and to follow her about. The 
two were constant companions, and if she missed the 
bird for an hour or two she would say to her nurse 
* Call the pretty Peacock, I feel lonely without the pretty 
Peacock.' The Peahen was not accustomed to be made 
so much of, for everybody preferred her handsome mate, 
and you could see her thrill with pleasure when the little 
girl's stroking hand passed over her feathers. 

" One day the Peacock pressed forward to gobble up 
some of the bread that Lily was giving to her pet, and 
the farmer's wife drove him away, fearing that his voice 
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might startle Lily. This enraged him so much that he 
pecked the poor Peahen with his sharp beak ; two or 
three of her feathers fell out, and the place began to 
bleed. His attack was so quick that nobody had time to 
interfere, and he kept away from the farm-yard all that 
day, knowing very well that he had done wrong, and 
only coming in from the meadow when the poultry were 
fed in the evening, at milking-time. Lily was so angry 
with him that she begged the farmer to send 'the ugly 
peacock ' away, or at least to keep him in some place by 
himself. She constantly coaxed the Peahen to come to 
her, indoors as well as out, for those who are not able to 
see are terribly lonely, and long for company. Lily's 
nurse was kind and attentive to her, but was not young 
enough to be a playmate. 

" A doctor came all the way from London to see Lily, 
and he found her very much improved in health and 
strength, so in a few days he came back and brought 
another doctor with him ; the two together were to do 
' something to her eyes that would make her see again." 
" Did they do it > " asked Harry. 
" Yes, but they kept her for some hours afterwards in 
a room with very little light in it, and they only let the 
light in by degrees. The Peahen missed her companion, 
came to the door of the room, and was let in ; Lily 
stroked the soft plumage, and said again and again that 
she could feel how pretty the bird was ! A little more 
light was let in, the branches of a tree stirred by a light 
wind waved past the crack in the window- shutters that 
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stood open. Lily caught sight of it and said that she 

could see the pretty tunes. At last she was allowed to 

look out of the window. The sun was setting, the fields 

were gold-green, and rosy clouds floated against the 

blue. After she had looked for some minutes she said, 

turning to her nurse * It is like heaven, only prettier ! ' 

The poor child had tried to fancy what heaven must be 

like, and had mixed up with her guesses some dim 

remembrances of this beautiful world. 

" The Peahen was in the room all this time, but was 

not noticed, because the child's niind was taken up by 

these new and wonderful things ; she followed Lily when 

the doctors gave her leave, at last, to go into the kitchen 

of the farm-house, and there the first thing that Lily 

clearly saw was the Peacock, picking up some crumbs 

which had fallen from the table, his splendid train spread 

out over the dingy floor, a wonder of changing colours. 

She clasped her hands together with delight, then quickly 

opening them, she passed them over his shining back and 

exclaimed, * It is the pretty Peacock, I knew it was ! ' 

The nurse told her that the other was her pretty Peacock, 

calling to the Peahen, which now came forward, and 

looked (by the side of her mate) poor and colourless. 

Lily stamped her little foot and said, 'Take that one 

away, let me look at my pretty pet now that I can see.' 

He knew well enough that she was admiring him, and 

once more he spread his tail into a fan, and all Lily's life 

came into her eiyes, as she stood with hands raised and 

lips apart, looking at that glorious sight. She knelt 

N 
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down to stroke him and feed him, she whispered to 
him that she always knew he was as pretty as he was 
good, and he took conceited little steps up and down 
the kitchen, swelling with vanity and self-satisfaction. 
All that he did was right in Lily's newly-opened eyes. 
She persisted in saying that this was the bird which had 
been her companion in her blindness, and she would not 
let the Peahen come near her, or follow her about." 

" What a shame ! " exclaimed Harry. 

** Yes, but * Time tries all,' as somebody wisely said. 
The Peacock flaunted about after Lily, and w^as fed, and 
praised, and petted, while the Peahen had to live in a 
corner of the farm-yard, solitary and neglected, no longer 
missed, and no longer loved. Lily was a restless little 
mortal, very easily excited, and very apt to tire herself 
out, now that she could run about without any danger in 
a world that was new to her. * Come and rest yourself 
while I read to you, or tell you stories,' the nurse would 
say to her, and she would answer with a shake of her 
wilful little head, * No, no, Nursie, I want to run in the 
meadow, I want to see the stories myself.' The nurse had 
a hand-organ on which she used to grind tunes in the 
days of Lily's blindness, but this old friend could not 
now keep her quiet for long together; she would say, 
* You churn music out of that box as they churn butter 
in a box downstairs ; they showed me the pretty cream 
before they put it in, but you never let me see you put 
the music in.* It was all seeing with her now. 

" One day she had been running after a butterfly until 
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she felt so weary that she threw herself down on the 
grass, and fell asleep ; she had not been there long when 
her nurse's watchful eyes spied her, and she was carried 
indoors and laid upon her little bed. When she awoke 
she was cross and fretful, her hat had fallen off while she 
was chasing the butterfly, and the hot sun had made her 
head ache ; the light hurt her, she said, so the room was 
darkened, and she tossed restlessly from side to side 
with impatient complaints that her bed was hard, that 
her nurse's hand was rough, that nothing was as it used 
to be. Suddenly she left off speaking and listened, the 
nurse heard nothing, but Lily's hearing had been 
sharpened by her long dependence on that one sense, and 
she was aware of a timid pecking at the other side of 
the door. * It is my pretty Peacock,' she declared ; ' he 
has come up here because I am not well; let him in.' 
The nurse opened the door, and in walked the Peahen. 
She is a very loving bird, but is easily frightened and 
driven away; she had watched Lily from a distance 
while she was not allowed to go near her, but when she 
saw her being taken up to the bedroom in which she 
had so often nestled by her side, she ventured to follow, 
and to wait for a chance of getting into the room again. 
When once she was let in, she felt her way about the 
darkened room with soft little clucking noises, and 
presently she was in her favourite place, close to Lily, 
talking to her in the fulness of content, as a Peahen talks 
to her chicks. Lily understood more of the ways and 
meanings of birds and animals than people do who 

N 2 
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have always been able to see ; she used to tell her nurse 
that she knew more because she had 'listened much 
harder' than other people; the tender little sounds 
soothed her, she ceased to fret and complain, and 
presently she fell asleep, with her hand upon the soft 
feathers of her pet. 

" When she awoke she was better, she could bear the 
light, she said, and she would like to go downstairs 
again, her pretty Peacock had made her well. The 
shutters were opened, and the light streamed in while 
she was stroking and petting the bird ; she started, and 
for a moment did not speak, and then she said, * I 
don't see right, but I know this is my pretty Peacock.' 
She walked downstairs, the Peahen following, and taking 
up some bread that was on the kitchen table, she began 
to feed her with one hand, caressing her all the while 
with the other. The Peacock was having rather a dull 
day, for there was no one to admire him except the 
cocks and hens, who could not bear him, and would 
walk away if they saw him coming. Hearing Lily's 
voice in the kitchen, he went in at the open door and 
began to strut about before her, displaying his beautiful 
train. Lily stood quite still and speechless with 
astonishment, looking from one to the other, her hand 
still stretched out, and the Peahen still feeding from it. 
Suddenly the Peacock spied out the special favour that 
she was showing to his mate, for until that moment he 
had been quite taken up by his own perfections ; he 
darted at the Peahen, all quivering with rage and jealousy, 
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and viciously pecked at the little brown head that rested 
on Lily's hand. Lily had a very quick sense of anything 
like cruelty and injustice in any person's conduct, but 
she had never until now been aware that animals are 
capable of such vices ; anger flamed from her eyes as 
she rushed towards the Peacock, prepared to do battle 
with him in defence of his ill-used mate. The Peacock, 
however, is a shocking coward, and he scuttled away 
with a screech of terror that pierced Lily's ears, his fine 
train draggling in the wet mud of the farm-yard. 
Having won this easy victory, Lily turned to her nurse 
and said, * I see right now,' and from that time the dull- 
looking bird was always her * pretty Peacock.' " 

While Harry listened, his eyes were still fixed on the 
beautiful sight before him ; the bird had kept his 
splendid fan spread out, without once moving, that 
Harry might admire him, and as the little boy moved 
away he repeated in a discordant screech, " Pretty 
Peacock ! " 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



THS REAL AMAZONS. 



t( 



(^ was a Queen BEE, the head of a state J^ 



" "^T T^HAT a dreadful noise ! " exclaimed Harry. 

V V They had walked on a little way to meet Q, 
who was waiting for them in the shade, under the 
spreading branches of a chestnut tree. The spikes of 
blossom were fading, and one strong gust would have 
swept them down upon the grass, but hardly a breath 
was stirring, so they reddened and trembled and kept 
their places, and the large green fingers were holding 
nosegays. But what was that great black blot upon the 
tree, and why did a man with a blue apron over his head 
hammer on a cracked watering-pot, until Harry felt as if 
his skull were lined with cracked tin, and Joe Smith, the 
lame tinker, were kicking it with his wooden leg } 

" Do let us go away from here," he repeated, " or else I 
shall have one of those dreadful headaches that Nurse 
always has, when I ask her something she doesn't know." 

" Hush ! " said Q, " the noise will stop now." And 
so it did, and the blue-headed man placed a ladder 
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against the side of the tree, and running up with a brush 
in one hand and a hive in the other, he swept the buzzing 
cluster into the hive. " It is a swarm of bees/' said Q ; 
" as soon as they arc settled in their new home I will 
introduce you to the Queen." 

They followed the man into a little garden, gay with 
cottage flowers, and saw the hive put carefully on a 
stand, in a warm and sheltered corner. Then Harry 
began to notice the bees, and he saw that they were not 
all alike, for some were much broader than others, and 
one was so immensely large and grand-looking, that 
Harry knew he was standing in the presence of royalty. 

"Are all kings and queens bigger than common 
people ? " he asked, turning to Q. 

** Well, the common people make believe that they are, 
which comes to much the same thing, but among bees 
there is no making believe at all. Come, speak to the 
Queen." 

Harry had never spoken to a royal personage before, 
but, as he had been taught to observe the rules of good 
manners at all times and to everybody, he was not at 
all shy or awkward. 

" Good morning, ma'am," he said, politely ; " I hope 
you and the king are quite well to-day." 

The Queen drew out a sting that was curved like a 
scimitar, not straight like the sting of a common bee, 
and Q nudged Harry so violently that he nearly fell 
against this royal weapon. 

•* I and the IV/ta^ f " asked the Queen, angrily. 
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" I beg your Majesty's pardon. Human queens ver>i 
often have husbands who are called kings, and who rule 
with them and over them ; but perhaps bee queens are 
different." 

" Bee queens are real queens, and the others are make- 
believes, that's all," she answered. 

" You must never speak of a king while you are among 
bees," added Q, " because they are Amazons, if you know 
what that means." 

Harry thought he remembered having seen a picture 
of a row of female soldiers called Amazons, but was not 
sure. 

" You are right," said Q ; " there is an old story about 
them told by Justin, which may not be true, but is 
amusing enough. Two princes set out to seek their 
fortune with a number of followers, both men and women, 
and after travelling for a long while they came to a very 
nice place full of fruit and game, and they determined to 
settle there. The nice place had one small drawback, 
which was that it belonged to other people, who were 
determined to drive the new-comers away, while the new- 
comers were quite as determined to stop. How do you 
think it ended ? " 

" In a fight, most likely," suggested Harry. 

" Exactly. In several fights, I should say, for nothing 
was left of the rival armies, not even the end of a mous- 
tache. In that respect they out-fought the Kilkenny 
cats, which fought until nothing was left but the tips of 
their tails. Well, when the men were all gone the 
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women took up the quarrel, and one female army was 
victorious and lived happy ever after, reigned over by a 
queen. This is probably a fable, but bees are the real 
Amazons, and the queen is the mother of all the rest. 
You often hear a king called the father of his people, 
and that is generally a foolish saying, but when you call 
a queen-bee the mother of her subjects, you speak the 
simple truth." 

" Yes," said the Queen, complacently, " I consider a 
tliousand children quite a small family to bring up, in 
fact I never reared so few at a time ; of course I have to 
employ a great many nurse-bees, to feed the little ones 
and attend to them." 

" It sounds like a fairy tale," said Harry. 

" It is quite true," replied Q ; " the working bees are 
eitlier in-door or out-door labourers ; the former are 
nurse-bees, and they watch the young ones, and attend 
to the cells in which they lodge, and feed them with the 
greatest care ; they make up honey and water and some 
floury stuff into a sort of whiteish jelly, which they give 
to the young bees, and as they get older the nurse-bees 
make this mixture stronger of honey, just as your nurse 
would gradually give more meat to a child that was 
growing out of infancy." ^ 

" But then if they are all the Queen's children, which 
IS the royal family ? " asked Harry, greatly puzzled. 

" Royalty among bees is a matter of breeding, not a 
matter of birth," Q answered ; ** three or four cells in 

^ Kirby and Spence 
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every honey-comb are larger and deeper than the others ; 
in these the Queen carefully places the eggs out of 
which future queens are to come, and young princesses 
are differently fed from common baby bees. In fact 
it is their lodging and feeding that makes them into 
princesses." 

" That does not seem as if it could be true." 

" No, but it has been proved by an experiment. If 
the Queen were to die, or be killed, the bees would 
choose a very young bee-baby and turn it into a princess. 
In the first place they would make a larger room for it 
by breaking down the nearest cells, for queens and 
princesses live in grand apartments, and the lodgings 
of common people must be swept out of the way if they 
interfere with royalty; then they would feed it with 
peculiar diet, so far the naturalists are quite sure; but no 
naturalist has yet found out what I strongly suspect — 
that they buzz to it in peculiar tones, teach it to know 
its destiny, and prepare it for its future life." 

" And are bees all shes ? " inquired Harry. 

" Bless you, no, I wish they were," said the Queen ; 
** the hes are called drones, and they are the most idle, 
useless lot that you can possibly imagine ; they neither 
nurse the babies, nor repair the cells, nor collect the 
honey and wax, nor do any useful work whatever, but 
they eat immensely, gobble, gobble, gobble, all day 
long." 

" I should get tired of them, and drive them out of 
the hive " Harry remarked. 
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" We do get tired of them about July or August, when 
every working bee is busy from sunrise till sunset ; but 
it would be useless to turn them out, as they would only 
creep in again, and stuff themselves with the honey that 
our workers had stored up. So I order a general mas- 
sacre, which lasts for two or three days, and as these 
lazy fellows are unarmed, having no stings, it is easier 
for the workers to despatch them. The hive at this 
time is like one of your great cities in times of tremen- 
dous commotion, when one set of people murders 
another set." 

" Those times are called revolutions," said Q, " and 
royal persons are generally among the greatest suf- 
ferers." 

" That must be because they never knew how to rule 
properly," the Queen declared. " Our revolutions happen 
once a year, but they stop at just the right time ; when 
all the good-for-nothing members of society have been 
put out of the way, peace is proclaimed again. It is a 
pity that human beings will not take pattern by us." 

At this moment a little boy came out of the cottage 
with a battledore in his hand, and began to walk up and 
down the garden path, hammering the flower-borders on 
each side with his battledore, until the walk was strewed 
with bruised leaves and torn petals. 

"Now that is something Hke real work," said the 
Queen, admiringly ; " I don't see the use of it myself, 
but then I am only a bee, and your ways are often qUite 
beyond me. At any rate that little fellow is working 
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Steadily, and with a will ; I must call my drones to look 
at him." 




She flew to the hive, and with a shrill buzz she sum- 
moned a number of fat, slow-moving bees, with black 
legs and very large waists. The Queen pointed out the 
zeal and industry with which the little boy was destroy- 
ing the borders, but long before he had finished the 
drones were half asleep, and when they found that they 
were no longer wanted, they crawled lazily back towards 
the hive, 

" Instruction is thrown away upon them," said the 
Queen, with a sigh ; " well, never mind, there's a good 
time coming ! " 

" What are you thinking of, my little man ? " 
asked Q. 

"I was just wondering whether a queen-bee is ever 
lonely ; there are lots of drones and lots of workers, but 
only one queen and no king ; doesn't she want some- 
body of her own sort to talk to ? Are there never two 
queens in one hive f " 
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The Queen's three eyes (she had three, and they 
were all on the top of her head) sparkled like spiteful 
diamonds as she answered, "There were several prin- 
cesses in the royal nursery, but I was the first to come 
out, and so I killed all the others." 

" How horrid ! " exclaimed Harry. 

" Not at all," said Q ; " more than one queen in a 
hive would make dreadful confusion, so the first that 
comes out of a royal cell will always kill the others, 
unless she is prevented." 

" Do they ever prevent her from being so cruel ? " 

" Oh yes, because they sometimes want several queens 
to lead off several swarms in the course of one summer. 
It is very difficult indeed for bees to prevent a young 
queen who has come out of her cell from killing younger 
queens who have not yet come out, so what do you 
think they do } They keep the most forward young 
queen in her cell, although the natural time for her 
coming out into the world is past ; they feed her with 
honey, but keep her closely shut up in prison, barred by 
a door of wax, in spite of her murmurs and angry buzz- 
ing. They do just the same with the next young 
queen that is ready to come out, until a swarm of bees 
prepare to leave the hive, and then they carefully let out 
the eldest queen to lead the first swarm. A hive is a 
community, governed by laws, subject to passions, work- 
ing by rule, and excelling in beautiful manufactures." 

" I know what the manufactures are, honey and wax," 
said Harry. 
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"Those are not nearly all. They make bee-bread, 
from the floury dust that you may see inside many 
blossoms. They knead it up and store it away, and 
sometimes bees are called together by a very peculiar 
hum to eat this preparation. Then they manufacture 
varnish. Did you ever notice the gummy, sticky stuflT 
on the buds of the chestnut, and of some other trees ? " 

" Yes," replied Harry ; " it sticks to your fingers, and 
makes Nurse cross when she washes you. Nurse knows 
a little boy who never touches sticky things, and can't 
bear to make his pinafore dirty. That's the boy who 
always says * Please ' when he asks for more pudding." 

" Well, bees make a very fine varnish from that 
sticky matter, and they repair the cells with it, and stop 
up weak places, besides using it to give a fine shining 
outside to their pretty wax-work. Don't you think that 
bees are wonderful little creatures ? " 

" Very wonderful, but I wish the Queen would not be 
so jealous as to kill all the young queens in the hive." 

" I'm not jealous," her Majesty asserted ; " but I might 
be, if those young queens lived to grow up and to be 
my rivals, so to prevent myself from being jealous, I kill 
them all directly. Do you see ? " 

But Harry did not see, exactly. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



THE INEBRIATED RAT. 

Jt\ was a Ra r, that learnt wisdom too late. 



i» 



HARRY wished to go into the cottage to see what 
kind of people lived in it and kept the bees, 
but R, who had just joined them, reminded him that 
this was a day of wonders, and that he was out for a 
holiday with the Letters and their friends, and must 
keep away from the homes of men. So he turned his 
back on the cottage and walked down the garden, past 
the beehive, and through some rather dreary-looking 
yards and outbuildings, until he came to a large barn 
littered over with various kinds of grain. It did not 
look like an amusing place, or one that would be 
pleasant to loiter in, and he was about to pass it by, 
when he heard a very strange noise coming from one of 
its dark corners, that made him pause and take rather 
fast hold of R's curly tail. 

" It's a rat," said R, listening, " but he's not in his right 
mind." 
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He was quite wrong in his head apparently, for he 
made a noise like a nest of young birds when somebody 
sits down on them, with an accompaniment on a rusty 
pump. 

" Let us go in and see what is the matter," R proposed. 

Harry would rather not have gone into the dark bam 
nearer to the horrid noise, but as he was an English boy 
he persuaded himself that he liked it, and walked for- 
ward with a bold step. When his eyes had become used 
to the dim light of the place, he saw a rat standing pn 
his head and waving his tail wildly round and round ; 




then in a moment he was on his legs i^in, but each of 
his four legs seemed to have a will of its own, and to be 
of a different opinion from the other three. The poor 
rat tried to bring them to reason, and at last hh two 
fore-legs settled their differences ; but as his hind-legs 
were still vigorous rebels, he did not make much pro- 
gress, and at last he fell down on the slippery floor. 

'I can make you understand him," said R, "but I 
can't introduce you to him while he's in this condition ; 
it wouldn't be proper." 
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" What condition ? " asked Harry. 

" He's drunk," said R. 

As soon as Harry could understand rat-languag€ he 
heard something like this : " Never shaw sush a barn 
before ! The sheiling's where the floor oughto be, andg, 
the floor's nowhere ! " 

" This is really disgraceful," said R. 

" Wash disgraceful ? " asked the Rat. 

" I never heard of a rat getting tipsy before," remarked 
Harry. 

" Didn't you ? There is nothing at all uncomiAon in 
it. Look at these little berries that are scattered about, 
they are thrown down on purpose to intoxicate the rats 
which infest this barn, to make them stupid, so that 
they may be taken by the hand." ^ 

" They are queer little berries ; what is the name of 
them ? " 

" Cocciiliis indicusl^ answered R ; " but you will not 
remember such a long name as that." 

" Wash in a name ? " said the Rat, drowsily. 

At this moment Harry heard a quick rustling among 
the straw at the other end of the barn, a pair of small 
black eyes glittered at him, and another rat stole 
cautiously towards him, but stopped halfway. 

" Don't be afraid," said R ; "we are all friends here." 

" I am looking for my husband," the second Rat 
informed then!. " Goodness ! is that he ? " 

" Yesh, my dear," replied the first Rat ; " I believe ish 

^ A common practice in Essex. 

O 
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me ; don't be too sure though, bad thing to be too 



sure." 



M 



Oh dear!" exclaimed the second Rat, •*he has 
caught the farmer's complaint ! This comes of getting 
one's living in bams infested by those horrid animals." 

"What animals? Dogs?" said Harry. 

** No, farmers, two-l^ged creatures, very savage in their 
habits, and very common about here. They are often 
afflicted with this complaint, and cannot speak plainly, or 
keep on their legs. I saw one of them the day before 
yesterday, with legs that kept changing their mind 
every minute, and a nose that looked as if it would set 
the hay on fire. I declare I was frightened when he fell 
down in those heaps of hay and straw, but after waiting 
a few minutes without seeing any smoke, I crept a little 
nearer, and he was lying on his back, not able to move 
or to do anything but smile. Seeing him so harmless, I 
began to run over him, backwards and forwards, and 
soon a number of other rats joined in the game. The 
farmer looked at us without the least anger or bad feel- 
ing of any kind, and only said, * Never shaw sush a lot 
at onch ! Mush be in the world for shorn good ; shame 
to shet traps for them ; ratsh never shet traps for me ; 
why shouldn't I behave to them ash they behave to me? * 
We understood him, for we constantly listen to the 
farmers, and as he was so thoroughly tamed we were not 
in the least afraid of him. We were having great fun 
when a she-farmer came in, quite well, and dreadfully 
savage. She shook him and called him names instead 
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of being sorry for him, and shouted out to him, ' Ain't 
you ashamed to be a-laying there like a pig, with the 
last load of hay not carried yet, and clouds coming up in 
the west ? ' And he answered, * Never was ashamed yet, 
not going to begin to-day, begin to-morrow p'rapsh ; 
let the cloudsh come, cloudsh do good, cloudsh bring 
rain, rain maksh cropsh grow ; all right ! ' Of course 
we had scuttled away at the first appearance of the she- 
farmer, but we looked out of holes and safe corners and 
listened to what was going on. And now my husband 
has taken the very same complaint; who would have 
thought that it is so catching ? " 

"Whatsh the oddsh ash long ash you're happy?" 
asked the first Rat. 

" It's not catching, it is from swallowing some kind of 
poison," R explained. " Look here, these have done all 
the mischief," and he pointed to the berries of cocculus 
indicus that were scattered on the floor of the barn. 

" Did the farmers put those berries there to poison us ? '* 

" Yes, to poison or stupefy your tribe." 

" Then how is it that they are poisoned and stupefied 
themselves?" 

The second Rat looked suspiciously at R as she asked 
this question. 

" Well, it is odd, but somehow they like it," said R. 

" Oh, come now, you won't get a sensible rat to believe 

such nonsense. Like being giddy and helpless, and 

losing the use of their limbs ! A cupboard-mouse would 

laugh at you if you tried to make her believe that 1 " 

O 2 
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" And how long did the farmer lie on the floor of the 
barn ? " asked Harry. 

" Oh, for a long time, and the she-farmer kept scolding 
him in the most stupid way instead of leaving him to 
get better, as a rat would have done. She asked him 
over and over again whether he thought that lying there 
was the way to get his work done, and he answered, 
* Never shaid sho, did I ? Thish is the way to do with- 
out work. Hang work ! ' 

" At last two other farmers came into the barn ; these 
animals have fur on the tops of their heads only, and the 
fur of one was very much the colour of old hay, and his 
mouth was half open, and his eyes were like a sheep's. 
The other had black fur, and a sharp face, like a rat's. 
They began to carry the farmer who had this dreadful 
complaint out of the barn between them, though he 
kept saying, ' Le' me be ! Le* me alone ! I've shent to 
borro* a pair of legs that can walk ; le' me be till they 
come ! ' Sheep-face kept pitying him, and saying, * It be 
a sad thing, it be a rale affliction, coming on him before 
the end of his first gallon, so that he do have to pull 
up short when another man would be just beginning to 
feel pleasant. I pities he, sure/^.' But Rat-face only 
said, * More fool you, to be pitying a man that can get 
all this good out of one gallon. Why IVe drained my 
eight quarts at a harvest-supper, and then been scarce 
jolly at all; able to walk home as right as ought!' 
Either I did not make out what they said, or farmers are 
curious animals ! First they say they like to be ill, then 
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the she-farmer scolds the sufferer instead of pitying him 
and then another says that he is sorry he cannot get so 
bad as this himself, without swallowing a great deal more 
poison. How is a simple rat to understand all this ? " 

" Don't try," said the first Rat, waking up ; " never try 
to undershtand ; undershtanding is a mistake ; " and he 
closed his red eyes again. 

" He is no better than a farmer now," said the second 
Rat, sadly ; " not one bit better." 

" Do the farmers try to hurt you in other ways, besides 
putting these berries in the barn ? " inquired Harry, 
thinking that he would get her to talk about something 
besides her domestic trouble. 

" They do, indeed ; they are horribly cruel, and so 
cunning that even a rat's intelligence cannot always keep 
up with them. I was just going to ask you how the 
houses that human beings live in come to be there ; do 
they grow up like trees ? " 

"Oh no, people make them on purpose to live in 
them." 

" I thought so, but I was not sure ; well, rats make 
houses also to live in, and line them with provisions ; we 
work with our sharp teeth till we have made a nice room, 
large enough for two rats and a small family. But on 
one fine moonlight night, after I had been dozing all day 
and had come into the barn rather hungry, I saw a fine 
large house in one corner, big enough to hold about twenty 
rats, with wires in front so that I could see quite into it, 
and a lovely piece of that delightful sweetmeat called 
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tallow, spread invitingly on the further side, I thought 
it must be a dream, for I had never seen anything so 
beautiful when I was awake. 

" After I had taken a good long look at it I ventured 
to steal a little nearer, and then nearer still, up to the 
door of the house that stood wide open ; I touched it, 
and it was real ; the night- wind stirred the straw and I 
started, but the same breeze brought me such 9, delicious 
odour that a new sort of happiness seemed to steal all 
over me, through my nose. It was the fragrance of the 
tallow that had charmed away my fears ; I took a step 
forward, and then I saw that the rich morsel was really 
hanging on a hook, and that I must make a little jump 
to reach it. Something warned me, I don't know what» 
but something inside me said, * Take care ! ' and I heard 
it as plainly as you hear me speaking now. I went 
back, I ran through a long dark passage behind those 
trusses of straw, till I came to a retired and pleasant 
place, the mouth of an old drain, that gives shelter to 
great numbers of rats. I told them the wonderful tale, 
and they all came out into the barn to see the sight ; 
many of them went quite near the house, some would 
have gone inside it, but one old grey rat, who had seen a 
great deal of the world, warned us that l.ere v^ as danger in 
it ; he would not say what kind of danger, or what his 
reason was for suspecting it, he warned us, that was all. 
Somehow we all felt that he was right, and yet we could 
not move from the spot any more than if we had been 
lanted there, and had taken root. It was quite curious 
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to see the crowd of rats (my first husband, poor fellow, 
was among them) standing close together in front of the 
house, all with heads thrust forward and nostrils working ; 
longing, and yet afraid. Presently a straggler or two 
would come in and join the group, but when morning 
dawned and the farmers came out of their holes, not one 
rat had ventured in. We all scuttled away when we 
heard the farmers moving about, but as soon as all was 
still on the next night, we crept out again, and saw 
by the light, of the moon that the house was there, but 
it had moved. Now this was a very strange thing, 
for though farmers and rats move about, houses don't. 
This barn never moves at all." 

" Doshn't it ? " asked the first Rat ; " ish moving now, 
up and down like a pump-handle ! " 

" At first we did not venture near it," continued the 
second Rat, " but an enchanting smell of toasted cheese 
led us a little further, and a little further; the cheese 
must have been drawn along the floor so as leave a lane 
of smell, up which we walked, two or three at a time, 
and the lane led straight to the house. When we looked 
in we saw a splendid piece of cheese by the side of the 
tallow, and the perfume of the two together seemed to 
curl round our noses. We all looked at the old grey 
rat to see what he would advise ; he was lean and gaunt, 
having fared but badly for two or three days, and his 
snout, sharpened with hunger, was poked out almost 
into the steam of the toasted cheese. * Friends,' he 
began, * I think we'd better not go in, because — ' here he 
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stopped, glared at the crisp yellow cheese and shining 
tallow, gave three loud sniffs, and rushed in himself. All 
tried to follow, I among the rest, but the house was full 
of rats before I could get near the door. Oh, how I 
squeaked with vexation, as I saw them tearing down the 
lovely tallow and the melting cheese with great jerks. 
In another minute I squeaked with fright, for a sort of 
door came down from the top, and shut with a sudden 
noise, and not one of them could get out again. They 
all started, trembled, sprang at the door, bit and gnawed 
it, but in vain, they were prisoners." 

" Wash a prish^ner i " asked the first Rat. 

" They couldn't get out," said Harry, trying to explain. 

"Then I'd advishe them to shtop in," observed the 
Rat. 

" What a night that was ! " continued the narrator ; 
" parents were separated from their children, and children 
from their parents. We, who were outside, walked round 
and round with bitter lamentations; those who were shut 
up would not believe for a long time that it was not 
possible to get out, they dashed themselves against the 
wires and fiercely ground their teeth upon them, but the 
old grey rat, instead of wasting his strength in useless 
fury, quietly went on eating the cheese and tallow until 
there was not a scrap left. At last the day dawned, and 
We heard the noisy footsteps of the farmers ; we fled, for 
we dared not stay, we rushed far out of sight into the 
mouth of the old drain, where we had spent so many 
pleasant and peaceful hours, and there we crouched, 
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shivering with fright, shutting our eyes, although it was 
dark, lest we should see something dreadful. Of course 
we saw nothing, but oh, we heard ! " 

" What did you hear ? " whispered Harry. 

" Horrible sounds, for the farmers brought dogs with 
them, and shook out the wretched prisoners, and the 
dogs rushed on them, with fierce snarls, and crushed 
the life out of them. I heard my poor husband's shrill 
squeak of terror. I am certain I heard his spine snap 
when a dog seized him ; something snapped in my head 
at the same moment, I heard no more, my senses left 
me. Since then the farmers have several times put the 
house in this barn again, but not one rat has ventured 
near it. Now they are trying some new cruelty ; look at 
that poor fellow lying there, I thought he had caught the 
complaint that human beings are so often afflicted with, 
but it seems that they have thrown these berries about 
the barn, on purpose to make us ill." 

" Berry nice verys," said the first Rat, thinking that he 
said " Veiry nice berries." 

Even as he spoke the tramp of footsteps was heard, 
the second Rat scampered off in the utmost terror, even 
the last speaker quivered and shook with fear, and would 
have run away if his legs would have seconded his 
intentions, but they had now grown stupid and sleepy, 
and he could not wake them up. A red-faced labourer 
put his head into the barn, overlooked Harry and R, 
called out, " The cunning varmints ain't touched it, 'cept 
this one ! " lifted the Rat by the tail, and Harry heard a 
despairing squeal, and saw the last of the Rat. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SNAIL SURGERY. 

O was a Snail, windowed in from the coldj^ 

" T T OW do you do ? " said Harry, as soon as he 

A J- understood snail-language, but as snails are deaf 
he had no answer. 

" I can manage to make him understand you, in spite 
of his deafness, as this is a day of wonders," said S, and 
he did manage, accordingly. 

" He is a curious, warm, dry creature, and very ugly," 
the Snail remarked, looking at Harry. 

"And I was just thinking that you were a curious, 
cold, shiny creature, and very ugly; but why do you 
call me curious } " asked the little boy. 

"Because you are so odd altogether," answered the 
Snail ; " your eyes are fixed in your head, like spots in 
an apple." 

" And pray where are yours ? " 

" Here, at the tips of my horns ; oh, please don't 
touch them ! How would you like anybody to poke at 
your eyes in that way ? " 
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" I could shut them," said Harry. 

" And I can do much better ; I can draw them in 
altogether, so that they are inside a sheath, and nothing 
can hurt them without first breaking through the 
sheath." 

Harry thought that he would never again tease a snail 
by touching its horns, to see it quickly draw them in, 
now he knew that this is, in reality, a snail's way of 
winking when something hurts its eyes. 

" I won't hurt snails any more," he said to S. 

" It is wonderful how quickly snails can cure them- 
selveswhen they are really very much hurt," said S ; " they . 
mend their shells after an accident in a very short time, 
and so neatly that you cannot see any join ; the pattern 
of the new piece looks brighter, that is all." 




" But that is only like mending a house," said Harry 
shrewdly, for he was a thoughtful little boy; "the shell 
is not the snail." 

" No, indeed, but the snail has to make his shell out of 
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nothing at all, or out of himself, he has not materials, as 
a bird has for its nest. You have heard of the cruel king 
who wanted people to make bricks without giving them 
anything to make them of ? " 

" Yes," said Harry, " I have heard that story, but the 
people could not do it." 

" No, they were people, you see, not snails. Now this 
clever little fellow has spun his house out of himself, as 
your Mamma spins stories out of her head to amuse 
you ; one may say that he has invented it, and when it 
is broken he invents the repairs." 

" That is really wonderful," said Harry. 

" And when part of me is cut off, it will grow again," 
said the Snail. 

Now Harry did not like to be outdone by a snail, so 
after thinking for a few moments he said, " I have a 
tooth that is getting loose, and when it is quite shaky 
papa will pull it out, and another one will grow in its 
place — so there ! " 

"Pooh!" said the Snail, "what's a tooth? Now 
you might cut off my head, and a new head would 
grow on me. There's something in that. A tooth, 
indeed ! " 

" He is right," said S. " A very clever man ^ made a 
number of these experiments on snails a long time ago ; 
when the horns were cut off they grew again, and when 
part of the head was taken away, that part was renewed ; 
every snail did not recover from the operation of entire 

^ Spallanzani. 
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beheading, but in many cases a new head budded and 
grew, just like the old one." 

" Would your head come again if anybody chopped it 
ofif ? " inquired the Snail, and Harry was obliged to say 
that it would not. 

Now there was something about this that puzzled the 
boy, and they were all three silent while he thought over 
it for a little while, until he had made a house for his 
puzzle, like the Snail, out of nothing, and had put it 
safely into words. Then he said, " A little boy is some- 
thing better than a snail, and yet the snail is better off 
than I am, for if I were to lose an arm, or a leg, or even 
a finger, it would never grow again. Why should I be 
worse off than he is ? " 

" That is a why which nobody in this world can be 
sure of answering rightly," said S, " but perhaps we may 
make a good guess at it. What is your guess ? " 

" I think it is unfair," replied Harry. 

" Then you are certainly wrong, for nothing in nature 
is really unfair, things only seem to be so because we 
see such a little of them. It is the Snail's turn to guess," 

"I think it is because a snail is better than a little 
boy," said that worthy, making a grimace by drawing 
one of his eyes quite into his head. 

" Wrong again," S declared ; " now let me try, A boy 
is so far superior to a snail, that if the boy's whole body 
were to be destroyed and he were to be killed, as we call 
it, there would not be an end of him ; and in some way, 
no one knows how, and at some time, no one knows 
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when, he would live a new life in a new body. Now if 
this be true, he need not envy the snail because a bit of 
him is renewed when it is cut off, the boy's gift is so 
much grander." 

" I don't understand you," said the Snail. 

But Harry understood something of what his friend 
had been saying, and he put the rest away in some 
corner of his memory where he kept his odds and ends 
of thought, to be pulled out and looked over some time 
or other. 

But the Snail did not like to be so puzzled by 
their conversation, and thinking that it was his turn 
to puzzle them, he turned suddenly round to Harry and 
asked, " How do I smell ? " 

Harry put his pretty little snub nose several inches 
nearer to the Snail, took a good sniff, and answered, 
" Not at all unpleasant." 

"Confound your impudence!" exclaimed the Snail, 
angrily ; " I mean what do I smell with ? Can you tell 
me that .? " 

Harry looked at S, but he shook his head. 

" That is what naturalists want to find out," he said, 
presently. " It seems to be pretty clear that snails are 
attracted to the food which they prefer by their sense 
of smell, but the organ that they smell with has never 
yet been discovered." 

" And Fm not going to tell you what it is," said the 
Snail, chuckling ; " find out ! There's a puzzle for you, sir; 
anybody can seeyour turned-up nose, but where is mine ? " 
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Now the Snail need not have been so personal, for he 
had two turned-up eyes, but then he knew no better; 
and besides, Harry had called him ugly, as S now 
reminded him. 

" But are not snails really rather ugly ? " he asked. 

" I cannot say that garden-snails are pretty to look 
at,*' said S, "and slugs, or shell-less snails, are very 
disagreeable in appearance, but many of the snail-shells 
in hot countries are wonderfully beautiful, both in form 
and colour. The cold of this country makes them clever 
glaziers, as well as masons." 

"Glaziers! Do they make windows?" inquired Harry. 

" Yes, indeed ; they are windowless in summer, when 
we too are glad to throw our houses open to the air, but 
in winter our English snails shut out the cold by making 
a kind of window, very much like a drum-head, over the 
mouth of the shell." 

" But not made of glass," said the little boy. 

" Oh no, not made of glass, for the snail does not wish 
to look out at the dreary garden in the bare and dismal 
winter-time, so he makes a window and a blind all in 
one, and takes a good long snooze until the warm spring 
wakes him up. These snail-windows are very curious, 
for they are made of several layers with air between 
each two, and when Mr. Snail begins to stir in spring 
and wants a little fresh air, he breaks down layer after 
layer, and so finds air enough to keep him alive until he 
reaches the outer one and breaks that, and then there 
comes a rush of warm air, and he pokes out his eyes and 
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sees a flood of sunshine, and tender green leaves that 
make him aware how empty his stomach is after his 
winter fast ; then too he smells the unfolding buds on 
which he will presently dine, with that smelling-organ of 
his which no naturalist has yet discovered." 

" It sounds nice," remarked Harr>% " but I should not 
like to be a snail, they are so destructive and useless, and 
the gardener collects a lot of them together, and pours 
boiling water on them. That would not be pleasant." 

" I think I'll go," said the Snail ; " is the gardener 
coming ? " * 

He marched off, house and all, without waiting for an 
answer. 

" He has so many enemies that it is no wonder he is 
rather timid," said S. " I did not like to tell you while 
he was here that some kind of snails are very good food, 
and they are eaten in many parts of the world, and are 
kept in snailleries, where they are fattened for the table." 

"Ugh!" said Harry, who did not like the idea of 
eating fat snails. 

" Ugh ! " was repeated from behind a large stone, 
where the Snail had taken refuge. 

" Do you know," said Harry, after a pause, " that Nurse 
tells me wonderful stories about showers of snails that fall 
in some places ; do you think it really could rain snails ? " 

" It must often rain fools," observed the Snail, behind 
his stone, " or there would not be such an immense lot of 
them in the world ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE TALKING DOLL. 

1 was a Turnip-ply^ Spotted with goldy 

^ HAD disappeared just as they came to the edge of 
*^ a bare-looking turnip-field, and T stood in his place. 

"You would not think at first that there was much 
to be seen in this turnip-field," said T, " but millions of 
curious and beautiful creatures get their living here, and 
it is, in fact, their world. There are several of them on 
that leaf at your feet." 

Harry stooped down and saw a wonderful sight : 
spots of bright colour were moving everywhere in count- 
less numbers, golden green, ruddy brown, bright yellow, 
purple dotted with gold ; and they crossed and recrossed, 
and mingled and separated, until his eyes grew weary 
with trying to follow the movements of the shining host. 

" They are turnip-flics," said T. 

"They are not flies at all," objected Harry. 

" No more than they are turnips, but that is the name 

which they go by ; they are little beetles, and their real 

name is so long that I will not try to teach it to you. 

They have wings very neatly packed in wing-cases, and 

th^y can fly a long way without being tired when they 
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smell a crop of turnips. If I were to tell you the 

immense amount of mischief that these pretty little 

creatures can do in one summer, which is their lifetime, 

you would scarcely believe me." 

"Can I talk to this little fellow?" asked Harry, 

pointing to a shining beetle, whose wing-cases seemed to 

be powdered with gold. 

" Oh yes ; just for this one day in your life you can 

talk to any creature, if you have an introduction from us. 

There, what do you want to say to him ? " 

" I can't make out whether you are of any use in the 

world," said Harry to the Turnip-fly; "that is what I 
want to know." 

" And I, on the contrary, find that you, and such as 
you, are of the greatest possible use," the little beetle 
answered ; " you sow the seed that makes the turnip 
leaves come out of the ground, and then our beautiful 
tents and bowers of green build themselves up all ready 
for us, food and shelter both in one. Oh yes, you are of 
great use, you big things that cannot fly." 

Now this was not exactly the answer that Harry 
expected, so he looked at T for a better one, the business 
of the letters being to help us in all puzzles and perplex- 
ities, as they do constantly in dictionaries, and gazetteers, 
and railway guides, all over the world. 

" It is rather a conceited notion," said T, " that every- 
thing is intended to be of some use to man, and I don't 
think it is a true one. However, some birds that are of 
use to us in various ways eat turnip-flies, and perhaps 
we may count it as some advantage that this great army 
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of small destroyers makes the farmer think^ and find out 
how to battle with the enemy." 

*' Yes, indeed," exclaimed the Turnip- fly, " farmers are 
full of the most — well, I won't use bad language — of the 
most horrible inventions against us. They burn stuff 
that makes us sick and giddy, they rain on the land out 
of nasty clouds with spouts to them, not in the least like 
the pretty white clouds that float in the sky ; and oh, 
the farmer's rain is bitter ; oh, it is salt ; oh, I should 
like to see it poured on them until they floated into their 
homes to die there, as we do ! They keep a dreadful 
creature called Fire in their houses, where they have 
some way of taming it, and they let it loose on the 
turnip fields, where it eats with no teeth, but with 
millions of shapeless tongues ; and, worst of all, they use 
quantities of that thick, black, bad-smelling stuff, that 
you see smeared on the gates and fences." 

" Tar ? " said Harry. 

" Yes, they set traps for us with that, and it does not 
kill at once like Fire, but it covers our shining backs, and 
our delicate wings, and active legs, with a sort of black 
death, and we are kept fast in the sticky prison to flutter 
and struggle more and more feebly, until we die from 
starvation. If this world were managed as it ought to 
be, farmers would be killed after they had sown the 
turnip crops. Up to that time they are useful, although 
full of spite and mischief, but afterwards " the Turnip- 
fly stopped and shuddered. 

" A great many of you seem to escape," said T, look- 
ing round. 

P 2 
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" Yes, we have very numerous families, and then we 
can fly, and we often save ourselves in that way. I 
never saw a farmer even try to fly ; I should like to see 
a fat one in the air, struggling against a strong wind, as 
we do when we scent a turnip crop ! " 

" I wish I was able to fly," said Harry. 

"Yes, but I suppose there are no wings under your 
wing-cases, so what is the use of wishing ? I once knew 
a human being who suffered dreadfully from not being 
able to fly. It is a strange defect, indeed." 

" Please tell me about it," said Harry, scenting out a 
story, as the turnip-flies smell a distant crop. 

"Well, it was before I came into this part of the 
country, and before the weather was as fine and warm as 
it is now. A small colony of us were living in very nice 
quarters, in a garden where turnips were grown for seed, 
by a man who worked on a farm, not far off". His 
children used to be busy all day keeping off* the birds, 
making noises, and waving sticks, and fastening things 
that fluttered and moved in the wind to every bush and 
tree, until really the whole garden looked as if it were 
getting ready to spread out wings and fly away. All 
this might keep the birds from coming, and I dare say it 
did, but bless you, it did not make the least bit of differ- 
ence to us, and we led a merry life under the budding 
leaves, and ate and slept, and slept and ate, in our snug 
and comfortable homes, never heeding the disturbance 
overhead. Then there came some days of bright sun- 
shine, and as we love warmth, and light, and clear sunny 
weather, we flew about a great deal and enjoyed our» 
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selves all day long. Sometimes I flew to the farm, 
where plenty of young turnips were growing, and busi- 
ness could be combined with pleasure. But one day a 
light breeze blew me the other way, and as I was not at 
all hungry I did not care ; indeed it was very pleasant 
to have nothing to do but to keep my wings spread out, 
and to be wafted along over the world on rolling waves 
of air, warm with the cheering sunlight 

" I had drifted a long way through the sweet spring 
morning, and the sun was high over my head, when I 
saw a human being before me, the first of that species 
that I had seen for the last hour or two, for I had been 
floating over some lonely meadows, where there was not 
so much as a cow or a sheep to be seen, and the grass 
was growing quite high in the pleasant spring-time. 
There this creature was, however, pattering through it, 
and treading down a little path in it. And as I looked 
closer, I saw that it was one of the children who kindly 
drove the birds away from the garden in which I lived, 
leaving me to eat the sweet crop in peace and comfort. 
It was a small she " 

" A little girl," said Harry. 

" Yes, a little girl ; that is to say, she was enormously 
big and fearfully ugly compared with a turnip-fly, but 
both small and pretty compared with the clumsy 
members of her own race. She was picking flowers, and 
quite heading herself with them, for, as I said, no one 
was allowed to go into those meadows in spring, and 
tall flowers, and red sorrel, and coloured grasses, were 
holding their heads high above the ground. She made 
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her way through them, picking them as she went on, 
until she came to the end of that meadow-land, to a 
wide, open plain, with a hill before her, dotted over with 
cowslips. The hill looked quite near to me, and I sup- 
pose it looked so to the child, for she ran on as if she 
expected to get to it at once, but it was really a long 
way off, and she grew tired, and threw down her bundle 
of grasses, and tall daisies, and cuckoo-flowers, before 
she got to it. Then the delicate cowslips charmed her 
and she forgot her weariness, and ran here and there to 
pluck them, always mounting the hill, for the finest 
cowslips grew nearest to the top, and the sun was 
beginning to sink lower in the sky when at last she 
stood on the highest part of the hill, her hands and arms 
overflowing with the beautiful flowers. 

" But she was now quite tired out, and she sat down 
under a hawthorn bush that grew a little lower on the 
other side of the hill, and fell asleep. The sun kept 
sinking, and the air grew chill, and a mist crept up from 
below, till the meadows looked like another sky, 
covered with soft white clouds. I was thinking about 
going home, when suddenly the little girl awoke and 
stared about her, shivering. The cowslips had grown 
faint or sleepy in her warm lap, their golden cups were 
closing, and their spots of fire were growing dim, like the 
sun itself, that seemed to point a red finger at her 
through the mist. Nothing looked the same as when 
she had closed her eyes, and she turned round and round 
with a scared and startled face, and then ran down the 
hill, still holding a great cluster of cowslips that she 
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had gathered up when she first awoke, and had after- 
wards held fast in her fright, without knowing that she 
had them. 

" Now if this imperfect and wingless creature had 
been able to fly, she would have had nothing to do but 
just to rise in the air, and in spite of the mist she would 
have seen landmarks enough to guide her straight home, 
and it would not have been a long way either, if she 
could have flown to it in a direct line, instead of having 
to crawl on the ground in a round-about way on her 
legs. And she had only two of them to crawl with ! 

Just fancy a creature with no wings, and only two I 

beg your pardon," the Turnip-fly exclaimed, hastily 
interrupting himself as he glanced at Harry, and saw 
that he was in the same plight. 

"You needn't pity me," said Harry; "I should not 
know what to do with more than two legs." 

" And I get on very well with only one," added T. 
" Go on with your story." 

" As the little girl could not fly, she went on as fast as 
she could on her two tired feet, exactly in the wrong 
direction ; for before she went to sleep she had gone 
over the top of the hill, and a little way down on the 
other side ; and now in her bewilderment she ran 
straight on down the slope, instead of turning back. 
When she reached the bottom of the hill she looked 
about her, but the mist was rolling on in soft white 
mountains and valleys, and if I flew only a little way 
over her head, I lost sight of her. Some upside-down 
instinct that human beings appear to have, led her 
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further and further from her home. There was a plant- 
ation of young trees not very far from the hill, and she 
strayed into it ; there was a whirring noise, a click, the 
little girl cried out in pain and terror, and she could not 
move a step further." 

" What had happened ? " asked Harry, breathlessly. 

" She had been caught in a trap, not set for turnip- 
flies, but for much larger creatures, perhaps even for 
human beings ; spiders do not weave snares for spiders, 
and cats do not smell about in the dark to prey upon 
cats, but men set traps for men. This little girl was 
caught, and kept fast in a cruel prison that hurt her while 
it held her, as a turnip-fly is left to starve and struggle 
in the foul black smear that the farmers spread for us. 
At first she tried hard to get free, as we do, but it hurt 
her so much that she left off*, and only cried for help 
through the white darkness of the mist.*' 

" And what did you do ? " said Harry. 

" I grew very hungry," the Turnip-fly replied, " and I 
scented turnips close by, so I flew to one of the plants 
and ate a very good supper. The prisoner was growing 
quite wild with terror and despair ; I could see her eyes 
through the vapour that curled round her, looking like 
frightened moons as they stared everywhere for help. 
She stretched both her arms towards something that she 
seemed to be trying to see, and that was not there. She 
cried out, * Mother, mother, Dolly want mother ! * and il 
she moved the least bit the trap hurt her, and made her 
cry bitterly. It was nothing new to me, for I had seen 
turnip-flies going through the same miseries. 
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" All at once she sank down on the ground, and only 
moaned feebly, for her strength was going away, and 
cold and hunger were drawing all her life out of her ; 
then she was quite silent, and then again she said, * Good 
night, Baby; Dolly can't sing to him to-night; Dolly 
tired,' for she fancied that she was at home, and going to 
her rest as usual. Then there was a long silence, and I 
had eaten so much that I began to feel sleepy, when 
suddenly there was a tramp of footsteps on a path not 
far off, and a sound of some one feeling his way by 
tapping the trees with a stick, as he went past them." 

"It was a man, and he found Dolly," interrupted 
Harry, anxiously. 

" It was a man, but he had not sense enough to find 
Dolly," said the Turnip-fly; "he would have walked 
past the plantation without the least notion that a human 
being was lost there, as she no longer cried out ; but 
luckily for her an animal with sharper senses was with 
him, a big curly dog, and while the man went stupidly 
past the place where Dolly was beginning to die, the dog 
was wise enough to stop, and sniff, and listen, and go 
straight up to her. When he had found her he made 
such a noise that his master knew there must be some- 
thing the matter, and in his clumsy way he tried to 
follow the dog into the plantation through the mist and 
darkness, for it was now late at night. You should have 
heard him stumbling into holes, and over stones and 
rough places, calling out every now and then, * Carlo, old 
fellow, where are you ? If you have led me into this 
confounded place for nothing, I'll take it out of your 
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curly hide when I get home. I must get out first 
though, and by Jove I'm getting further in, taking root, 
I beh'eve, like the trees ! Hanged if I can get this foot out 
of the mud again, it has strucky like one of the gardener s 
geranium cuttings ! Carlo, you brute, can't you answer ? 
Why here he is, with a bundle of something soft by the 
side of him ! ' Now that I understand human speech, 
his words come back to me. 

" The bundle was Dolly, and by feeling very carefully 
the man found out that she was alive, and that she had 
been caught in a trap, but he could not manage to get 
her out without a light and more help, so he made the 
dog stay with her to keep her warm, while he blundered 
out of the plantation again. Presently there were voices 
and lanterns, and people on the path and in the plant- 
ation, and Dolly was taken out of the trap, and carried 
away to a house that stood a long way off, still further 
from her home." 

" Did you go with her } " Harry inquired. 

** No, I was quite comfortable where I was, but I heard 
the rest of the story from a large rose-beetle, who had 
been taken into the same house with some flowers. 
Something was done to Dolly's foot to make it get well, 
and the pain of touching it awoke her, and she cried very 
much, and seemed not to know where she was, or what 
had happened to her ; then they gave her some milk for 
her supper, and put her into a nest, in a room where 
several children were sleeping in other nests. 

" In the morning, the children who were well and be- 
longed to the house awoke first, and began to chirp and 
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chatter like a family of young birds, until they awoke 
Dolly ; she sat up and looked about her with great sur- 
prise, and the children, who did not know that any one 
was sleeping in the little white nest in the corner of the 
room, flocked round her with wonder equal to her own. 
One little fellow, with such pretty pink and white feet 
that the rose-beetle felt inclined to settle on them, 
climbed up to Dolly, and patting her cheek with his 
hand to make sure that she was something real, asked, 
'Who is '00?' She answered quickly enough, 'Me 
Dolly, me never been here before.' Do you know what 
a birthday is i " 




" Of course I do," said Harry, surprised at this 
question. 

"Well, I don't, but never mind, my friend the rose- 
bettle, who had been a long time in that house, knew all 
about it. This was the birthday of one of the children, 
and she had been promised something with the same 
name, so directly she heard the little girl say, 'Me 
Doliy,' she clapped her hands with delight and called 
out, ' My Dolly can talk ! ' 

" A dolly, or doll, it seems, is some thing that cannot 
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talk, not being alive, and the children stared at this new 
specimen, very much as I have seen a man peering at 
some curious kind of fly or beetle, and trying to make 
out all about it. They all wanted her at once, and they 
would have pulled her down on the ground, but the little 
girl whose birthday it was, and who had been promised 
the doll, claimed her as her own property, and kept the 
others away. * You is mine,' she informed Dolly, and 
presently added, *You is big,' measuring her with her 
eyes, as if wondering how much room she would take 
up, and where she could be put. 

Presently she asked, * Where you come from ? ' and 
Dolly replied, * Come from home ; ' then her new mis- 
tress, turning to the others, explained * where they made 
her ; ' and little Pink-toes, who had first found her out, 
asked, * What 'oo tuffed with ? ' But as Dolly most likely 
did not know what she was stuffed with, she made no 
answer. 

"When her mistress foiind that she was silent, she 
warned the others not to make the Doll talk too much 
* Wear out 'prings,' said Pink-toes, who, according to the 
rose-beetle, had worn out a great many curious and 
amusing playthings, that worked by springs. So, that 
Dolly might not have to talk any more at present, they 
brought her a number of doll's things for eating, dress- 
ing, and adorning, and spread them out before her on 
the white nest. But by accident they pressed upon her 
wounded foot, and she cried out, * Dolly's foot hurt ; not 
do that!' This led to an examination, and when the 
mother of these children came into the room a few 
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moments afterwards they called to her, *The doll can 
talk, but her foot wants mending ! * " 

"They must have been very little children," said 
Harry, laughing. 

"They were old and big compared with me," answered 
the Turnip-fly ; " Pink-toes had been nearly two sum- 
mers in this world, Dolly's new mistress had lived twice 
as long as he, and there were two children between them, 
who were both the same age. Their mother told them 
that Dolly was a real little girl, who had lost her way, 
and had been caught in a cruel trap in the plantation ; 
and she managed to find out from Dolly, who did not 
speak very plainly, the name of her parents, and of the 
place where they lived, that she might let them know all 
that had happened to their little girl. She stayed with 
these children until her foot was quite well, and they 
grew to be very fond of her as a playfellow, although at 
first they were greatly disappointed at finding that this 
little stranger was not the new doll ! " 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 

LJ was a Unicorn, needing no breath J* 

HARRY was still thinking over the Tumip-fly*s story, 
and the strange mistake that the little children 
had made, when he had left the turnip-field behind him, 
and was walking along the high road by the side of U. 
It seemed to be a very long and rather tiring walk, but 
at last the travellers came to a rustic inn, over the door of 
which hung, on a creaking board, the sign of the Unicom. 
The inn looked quaint and old-fashioned enough to be 
part of some ancient picture, its bricks were no longer red, 
the lichens that grew on it here and there were silver 
^rey, the ivy that climbed over one side of it had not put 
out a single new leaf since the winter, only the windows 
twinkled gaily in the sun, as bright as if the glazier had 
put them in yesterday. 

" Let us rest here," said Harry, " opposite that picture 
of the unicorn ; I am sorry he is only a picture, and not 
a real unicorn, because if he had been real, I could have 
talked to him, to-day." 

" Unicorns only live in Picture-land," said U. 
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Harry thought he had heard that they are mentioned 
in the best Book of all, and U told him that many people 
think the rhinoceros is meant in those passages. Harry 
confessed that he had never met with any animal at all 
like a unicorn in his walks or drives, and that he had 
not heard of one being kept at the Zoological Gardens, 
but he had frequently seen the picture of a lion and a 
unicorn, with a crown between them, and there was a 
rhyme about them, which he remembered hearing ever 
since he could remember anything. The rhyme was 
this : — 

The lion and the unicorn 

Were fighting for the crown ; 
The lion beat the unicorn. 

And drove him round the town. 

" But I suppose that rhyme does not mean anything, 
as there are no unicorns," added Harry. 

" It means a great deal, and there are many unicorns," 
said U. 

Now this was rather hard to understand, and as U 
did not wish to puzzle the little boy he told him what 
he meant. 

" A very long time ago," said he, " before the Great 
Light had shone upon this world, people believed in 
many things that were not real, and some of them were 
strange and frightful enough. They ought all to have 
vanished before the Light of which I spoke, as darkness 
vanishes when the sun looks down upon the world, but 
you know that in early morning long shadows remain, 
little bits of the darkness that has gone, although they 
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get shorter and shorter as the sun mounts up the sky. 
And so, even after the shepherds had heard the wonder- 
ful song above their star-lit plain, people went on 
stupidly believing in a great number of bogies of one 
kind and another, and being frightened of things that 
were not really there, and never had been. Those were 
the long shadows, but they kept growing shorter. The 
Lion, you know, is something real, and brave, and 
strong, and as Truth struggled with Fable, the Lion 
and the Unicorn were fighting for the crown, and the 
fight goes on, and will go on, but the Lion is beating 
the Unicorn, and will beat him." 




" Is that the story of the picture that has a crown in 
it, and the two animals ? " asked Harry, trying to under- 
stand. 

" It is a stoiy that is always being told over and over 
again, in different ways," said U. " I will tell you about 
a long war that was fought in this country between 
Truth and Fable, with numbers of battles in which 
Truth suffered the most dreadful defeats, but it won at 
last, as it always must win, and Fable had to retreat 
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over the border-land into the country that rightfully 
belongs to it. Do you know what witches are ? " 

"Yes/' said Harry, confidently, for this was a subject 
on which he felt quite at home ; " witches arc bad 
fairies." 

" Quite right, my little man, and they live in the land 
of Fancy, where they play all manner of wicked pranks, 
much to the annoyance of its peaceable and well-behaved 
inhabitants. But as long as they keep there they are in 
their right place, and all the good people who come 
down on them with tracts and sermons will not be able 
to put an end to them. It is when they pretend to come 
into the land of Reality that people are frightened, and 
mischief is done." 

" But you don't mean that anybody could be so stupid 
as to expect to see a real bad fairy, spoiling the fruit 
in the orchard, or putting bad presents into a baby's 
cradle," the little boy interrupted. 

^ That is exactly what I do mean. People's eyes were 
so blinded by those long shadows that remained upon 
the world when the glorious Sun of truth was, in a way, 
newly-risen, that they thought they could see real witches 
going about, and doing harm to real persons and things." 

" They never read about the White Cat," said Harry, 
thoughtfully, " nor about the little girl that talked frogs 
and snakes, nor the story of Beauty and the Beast. 
Those tales would have made them understand things 
better." 

" Probably their education was sadly neglected in that 
respect" answered U, ** and a most dreadful persecution 

Q 
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arose out of their ignorance, worse than any of the wars 
that you hear people talking of in these days." 

"Now I wish I could understand that,** Harry re- 
marked ; " for suppose I fancied I could see a bad faiiy 
sitting there, under the sign of the Unicom, and I threw 
a stone at her, nobody would be hurt, because there is 
nothing there at all, so no harm would be done." 

" Not the least ; but unfortunately in those days people 
did not adopt the simple and praiseworthy plan of throw- 
stones at nothing, and making believe that it was some- 
thing ; they took good aim at something and made 
believe that it was something else, as you would do if 
some harmless old woman were to rest on the bench 
beneath the Unicorn, and you were to pelt her with 
stones, as a bad fairy." 

" Only I wouldn't," said Harry. 

" Of course not, because you live in clearer light, and 
you know better. But in former times a most frightful 
struggle went on between Truth and Fable ; the Lion 
and the Unicorn fought desperately for the crown, and 
it seemed as if the unreal terrors would prevail against 
the courage and intelligence that the Lion stands for. 
But the victories of Fable over Truth are shams, like the 
Unicorn himself, and it is the Lion who conquers at last. 
Truth has won the day, and nobody now thinks of mis- 
taking a harmless man or woman for a magician or a 
witch, to be treated a good deal worse than the bad 
fairies are at the end of a fairy tale. I must keep to the 
rules, and not tell you anything that would shock or 
distress you, so I will not describe the sufferings that 
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were inflicted on those who were suspected of being 
wizards and witches, only because people had taken 
fright at something as unreal as the Unicorn on the sign- 
post, and Fable was fighting hard for a victory over 
them, winning it indeed, but only for a little while, for 
Truth conquers in the end, and the Lion beats the 
Unicorn, according to the ancient rhyme." 

" But what good does that do to the people who were 
killed and ill-treated ? " asked Harry. 

" No one can answer that question ; victories cost 
something, and somebody must pay for them. It makes 
one feel sorrowful to think how very much this victory 
cost a number of innocent people, but there are so 
many sad things in the world, that it is not easy to keep 
them out of a day of wonders even ; and perhaps no 
story-book and no day of our lives would be the better 
if everything sad were kept strictly away. But this talk 
puzzles you, and the business of the letters is to make 
things plain, not to perplex. What do you think of the 
picture-land that Unicorns live in .?" 

" I like pictures," Harry replied, " and I want to know 
something about those strange times when such creatures 
as unicorns were believed in." 

" Ah ! that takes us back nobody knows how far, 

through those armies of fables that frightened men once, 

when they knew no better than to believe them ; through 

the times of astrologers, alchemists, and sorcerers, past 

dragons, enchanters, and giants, to the shining realms of 

Heraldry, where golden stars blaze out from silver shields, 

and horses with gorgeous trappings bear mailed knights 

Q2 
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to battle. There the pomp and pride of a buried age 
inarches past us, plumes nod and banners wave, and the 
Unicorn, if he breathed at all, would breathe his native 
air, with griffins, winged horses, and vampires. From 
that dim land where they once walked in light, clad in 
the belief of the people, they look out at us now, still 
splendid in blue and silver, though it is only the splendour 
of a dream. Seen from this distance of time, the knights 
look grand in their armour, every spear seems levelled 
against a wrong, and the man who invented a shirt of 
mail shines out as a public benefactor.'' 

" I would rather have invented a pump," said Harry. 

" I believe you, my boy," answered U. 




CHAPTER XXIir. 
A viper's sorrows. 
y was a Vipers as silent as death. ^* 

THE Viper was basking in the sun, on a little hillock 
of sand, not more than two hundred yards from 
the roadside inn. He was rather large, unpleasant in 
colour, with eyes that feared, and hated, and watched 
all at once, and his whole appearance was viperish. 

" I don't think I want to talk to him, thank you," said 
Harry to V ; " he isn't nice." 

V smiled by widening himself at the top, till Harry 
thought that he must break somewhere, like a merry 
thought that two children are tugging at. 

" He is quite harmless to-day," said he, " and indeed 
the venom of an English viper is not very deadly at any 
time. He is a poor hunted creature." 

** I don't like snakes," said Harry. 

" Very few human beings do ; it seems as if creatures 
with two legs dislike creatures that have a great many 
legs, and also those that have none at all. You don't 
like spiders and centipedes, I suppose } " 
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" No, 1 can't bear them to run over me," the little boy 
replied. " Papa knows all about them, and he does not 
mind them in the least. He was writing the other day, 
and Mamma, who hates spiders, suddenly gave a loud 
scream. He only said, *Is it a large one?' without 
looking up, for he knew it must be something of that 
kind." 

" He is above vulgar prejudices, like me," said V. " I 
have only one leg, and I am quite friendly with creatures 
who have none, and with those that revel in six or eight. 
Come, speak to this viper." 

" How do you do ? " asked Harry, timidly. 

** None the better for seeing you," answered the Viper, 
his eyes shrinking into spiteful points. "I have been 
hunted and tormented by such as you, until the very 
sight of you makes me long to bite, not because I am 
hungr}'', but just for the pleasure of biting," 

" Remember the rules, and don't frighten him," said 
V ; " this little boy is the son of a natdralist, and not at 
all cruel." 

"They are the worst of all," declared the Viper. 
" Ask any bird that flies about these woods, or any creep- 
ing thing that runs upon the ground, whether it would 
rather be caught by some stupid and idle human being 
who had nothing else to do, or by a naturalist ! The 
fool might tease it and let it go, or perhaps take it home 
and keep it a prisoner, and fancy that it was happy ; but 
the naturalist would admire it, and want to know all 
about it, and kill it cruelly to preserve its beauty, or 

• 

invent some frightful way of making it suffer, that he 
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might find out something else, and write about it in 
a book. I wonder the letters aid in such work as that." 

" We would not do so if we could help it," said V ; 
" we sometimes get into the power of people who make 
us do work that we dislike ; but then again we are used 
in teaching the world things that it ought to know, in 
bringing smiles to the lips of weary, care-worn readers, 
in showing little children how to think, and in making 
them * merry and wise.' Then we feel as if we had got 
out of prison, into the clear, ringing air and the golden 
sunshine. Come, tell us something about your life and 
adventures." 

"A fine life, and pleasant adventures!" grumbled the 
Viper ; " ever since I was born I have been hunted and 
persecuted. Before I was half grown, a two-legged brute 
thought he had killed me, and left me for dead, and a 
naturalist picked me up and had the impudence to 
measure me with a piece of tape! I revived, and I 
made him remember the day of the month. He won't 
take the measure of any more vipers, without being quite 
sure that they are really dead. 

" Well, you want to hear some of the things that have 
happened to me. When I was quite young I lived in a 
garden that had a good many mice and birds in it, and 
would have been a very nice place, only that there was a 
house close by where human beings lived — a man, a 
woman, and some children. I was afraid of them, for I 
knew that if they ever found mc they would try to kill 
me, so I always hid myself, and never made the least 
noise, but I watched them and found out a great deal 
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about their ways and habits. Snakes have no shutters 
to their eyes, so they are always on the watch, and grow 
very knowing indeed." 

"No what?" asked Harry, who did not understand 
this. 

" He is quite right," said V ; " serpents have no eye- 
lids." 

" Then I wonder how they go to sleep," said Harry. 

Without condescending to answer him, the Viper 
continued : — 

"I hid myself and watched the frightful creatures 
jerking themselves about on their two sticks, instead of 
gliding gracefully over the ground, as we do. One day 
they collected a lot of leaves, dead twigs, and old roots 
together, and made a heap in the middle of the garden 
and set fire to it. I knew all about fire, and how they 
use it to warm themselves, and make little suns with 
it when the real sun does not shine, and I had often 
thought that it was clever of them to do this. Well, 
their small sun shone red and bright in the middle of 
the garden, and I was watching it from my hiding-place 
in the grass, when all at once something small and 
white came running towards me from the house. I 
started and drew myself up with fright, but then I saw 
that it was a mouse ; I had never seen a white one 
before, but I could not be mistaken in its size, its shape, 
and the way in which it ran. Here was a good dinner 
for mc, and I glided up to it, met it half way, and 
seized upon it. I can kill mice, and frogs, and birds 
very quickly indeed, and I was just going to begin 
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my meal when a boy, like this one, only bigger, came 
out of the house in a great hurry, looking about him 
on the grass. I left the mouse and scuttled away, but 
he saw it, and he saw me. He called out, * Oh, father, 
my mouse is dead, a nasty little snake has killed it ! ' 
Up came a man who had been sweeping the path of the 
garden, with his broom in his hand, and he saw me too, 
and ran after me, and hit me with the broom, but did 
not hurt me much. I turned round and told him in 
viper language what I thought of him, and although it 
was not a day of wonders he understood me quite well, 
and that I said I was afraid of him, and hated him, and 
would bite him if I could. He swept me along the 
ground with his broom, taking care to keep as far from 
me as possible, and I was rolled over and over towards 
the fire. This took some time, for I kept trying to get 
out of the way of the broom ; but at last I was pushed 
near the fire, and a delightful feeling of warmth came 
over me, as if I had been brought nearer to the sun, or 
as if the weather had suddenly changed to the most 
delicious sultriness. The man would not let me enjoy 
it, however, but swept me nearer with his broom, till I 
was on the very edge of the fire. And now a sharp pain 
ran all over me, and I tried to get away from the heat 
that had seemed so pleasant a short time before. But he 
still pushed, and the end of the broom crackled in the 
heat, and the fire breathed on me with its fierce breath 
that was rolling away on the wind, and it began to take 
away my senses, and to kill me. I would not die with- 
out one desperate struggle for my life, and, scorched and 
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stupefied as I was, I struggled up into the broom itself, 
past the end that had crackled in the fire, and hid myself 
inside this strange shelter. It was made of long dead 
twigs and sticks, and when the man swept the ground 
i^dth it, and sent stones and earth into the fire, the pain 
rushed over me again, and as I strove to cling the faster 
to my hiding-place, the breath of the fire filled it like a 
cloud of death, and numbed me so that I did not know 
whether I was in the broom or in the fire. I must have 
held on though, for the man said, ' I didn't see the beast 
go in, but he must be settled by this time.' I could 
understand what they said by the tones of their voices, 
as the man had understood me." 

"It wasn't kind of him to try to bum you/* said 
Harry, feeling all the time more sorr>^ for the pet white 
mouse than for the Viper. 

" Kind ! Well, no, it certainly was not." The Viper's 
eyes seemed to prick Harr>' like vicious pins as he S{>oke. 
*' The stupid man looked in the fire and all round it, but 
he never once thought of looking in the broom, where I 
was clinging for my life to the hard, prickly twigs, 
shrivelled up by pain and fright into less than half my 
natural size. The broom moved through the air, away 
from the dreadful heat, and I knew that I was alive, 
because I suffered. Presently it was set down with a 
force that almost shook me out of it, and placed nearly 
upright, with its handle leaning against something that 
supported it, and the man walked away. 

" I was in a cool place, that was one great blessing ; 
everything was very quiet, and there were no human 
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beings about, that was another. I had clung so tightly 
to the twigs, and had been so cramped and tormented, 
that for a long time I could not loose my hold and get 
on the ground again, but at last I managed it with pain 
and difficulty. I was in a sort of little house made of 
stone, with a stone floor ; spades, and rakes, and water- 
ing-pots were lying about, such as I had seen the man 
use in gardening, besides some very large wooden things, 
like water-buckets that had grown enormously ; the 
broom that had tortured and saved me was propped 
against the wall. I was just trying to crawl away from 
beneath it, stiff and scorched as I was, when all at once 
I heard the sound of something moving, and the fright 
seemed to turn me into stone. It was not the step of a 
man, however, and I felt myself coming to life again as I 
became quite sure that I only heard the scuttling of rats, 
I peeped out and saw several of them in a dark corner, 
but they did not yet see mc. Rats arc nearly as watchful 
as vipers, and their way of getting their living leads them 
to be very much with human beings, so they get to know 
a great deal. I found out by listening to them that this 
stone place had once been something that is called a 
brew-house, and that the very large wooden buckets had 
been used to turn barley into some stuff that makes men 
ill and mad, instead of turning it into bread, which 
would make them healthy and useful. I have seen men 
roll on the ground as I do myself, and at other times I 
have seen the spirit of a viper looking out from the eyes 
of a man, all because he had been swallowing the juice 
of the spoilt barley ; their ways arc wonderful, really. 
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Well, the place was no longer used for this purpose, but 
was now called a tool-house, and the rats found it a very 
convenient shelter, but when they were once in they had 
no way of getting out, unless the door happened to be 
left open by chance, for they could not gnaw through 
stone. This did not matter so much, as they could 
generally find something to eat in the tool-house ; roots 
were kept there, and grain for sowing, and those long 
white things that give light by night, and that the 
gardener carries about with him, shut into a box made 
of small windows. This talk was not pleasant for me to 
hear, because I cannot eat any of these things, so I began 
to think that I was shut up there to be starved. I made 
a little movement, and directly all the rats caught sight 
of me they all scampered away. I saw that there was 
no need to be afraid of them, and I coiled myself up in 
the safest corner that I could find, and forgot my miseries 
in sleep. 

" When I awoke I was better, and very hungry. The 
rats were noisily feasting on a bag of seed, and the moon 
was making the place nearly as light as day. I had not 
dined, and I thought with a sick longing of the sleepy 
young birds that I might be able to catch if I could only 
get into the garden, but though I walked round and 
round the place I found no way of getting out, but 
always came back to the same spot. I tried to go to 
sleep again, but I was much too hungry, and the next 
day the man came in for a spade, and grumbled at the 
mischief the rats had been doing, and went out again 
without giving me the least chance of escaping, leaving 
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the place all shut up. Another moonlight night found 
me quite savage, and I resolved to attack a rat, and 
either be killed myself or kill him, and devour him for 
my supper. 

" It was not easy to get near one of them, for they 
were all afraid of me, and they could run more quickly 
than I could glide, but I drew them on by pretending to 
be dead, and by lying for a long time in their sight 
without the least movement. They watched me, and 
consulted each other, and drew a little nearer, and con- 
sulted each other again, while I cursed their cowardice. 
At last one of them put his impertinent nose so close to 
me that his whiskers tickled me, and sniffed at me as if 
I had been a bone. I made one spring and coiled round 
him, while the others, instead of trying to help him, ran 
away as fast as they could. He struggled and partly 
freed himself, and he bit me with his sharp teeth and 
hurt me dreadfully, but I got one chance of biting him 
and I did not lose it. All was over then, his jaws had 
no longer any power in them, he did not know what he 
was doing, and when he thought he was attacking me, 
he feebly snapped at the air. Quick thrills of pain ran 
all over him, he grew cold and gasped for breath, his legs 
were useless to him, and he rolled over on his side. The 
day was mine, and I dragged him into my corner, by 
which time he was quite dead, and made up for my long 
fast. 

" Two more days went by, and not another rat would 
come near, though I kept so still that I almost began to 
think I was dead myself; they knew better, and they 
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did not forget the fate of their companion. I was think- 
ing desperately of making an attack on them, although 
I knew that they could get away faster than I could 
follow, when the man came in again, shut the door 
carefully behind him, and began to stop up every crack, 
and hole, and chink, that could let in any air. Then 
he put down some great lumps of yellow stuff on the 
ground, set fire to it, and it burnt with a blue flame. 
What do you think he did next ? " 

" I should think he ran away," said Harry. 

" You are right, he made off as fast as possible, taking 
good care to shut the door. The place was quickly filled 
with something that choked, and stifled, and blinded me, 
as if death itself had breathed upon me. I heard shrill 
squeaks of pain and dismay from the rats, and I knew 
that this had been done to kill them, and to put an end 
to the mischief that they had been doing ; but I heard 
them through a deadly fog, as if they were very far 
away. I felt myself twisting into strange shapes, posi- 
tively I think I tried to get inside myself to escape from 
the stifling mist, and then I rolled up and tried not to 
breathe. A long time seemed to go by, there was a 
deadly struggle, and at last I gasped for air, and breathed 
knives and fire. That is the last that I can remember 
of the tool-house. 

" I awoke ; something was paining me as if I were 
being pricked with thorns all over ; I tried to move, but 
my body was quite numbed, and I had no power over 
it ; still there was air about me, and oh, what a blessing 
that was ! It was warm air too, for there was a fire not 
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far off, and I kept getting better every minute. A man's 
voice was sounding in my ears, and after what I had gone 
through this was quite enough to make me keep still, 
even when the power of moving had come back to me. 
I peeped at the man and saw that he was rather old and 
withered-looking, with little round windows over his 
eyes, and a sort of busy way with him, as if he never 
could let anything alone. Three or four dead butterflies 
were lying before him, and he kept peering at them and 
muttering to himself, and not far off there were two birds, 
yellow-hammers, I think, that had not been long killed, 
while round the room dead birds, and beetles, and moths 
were hanging up, some of the birds being perched on 
pieces of trees, looking almost as if they were alive. 
He must have been a very wasteful man, for if he did not 
want to eat these creatures, why should he catch them ? " 

" Most likely he was a naturalist," observed Harry. 

" Yes." The Viper added something else that was not 
" bless him ! " 

"Be so good as to remember the rules," said V; 
" children are not to be taught any bad language." 

" Well, there, I beg your pardon," replied the Viper ; 
"but really it is hard to speak of naturalists without 
giving them a little bit of one's mind ; I will fancy that 
this piece of stick is the finger of one of them, and bite 
it until I feel better." 

When the bit of stick was lying on the ground in a 
great number of small chips, he went on : — 

** Presently the old fellow came up to me, still mutter- 
ing; I knew a little of the speech of human beings, 
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because I was always listening and silent myself, and I 
have learnt a little more to-day. What he said was 
something like this : ' Common English viper, found in a 
tool-house, quite dead.' ' Don't be too sure of that, my 
friend,' thinks I. 'About half grown,' he weiit on, 'be- 
longing to the order of venomous serpents, with poison- 
fangs.' ' Quite right, old chap, I'll prove it presently,' I 
added, to myself 

" He took hold of me with his fingers and I didn't bite 
him, for I was shamming dead, and vipers are first-rate 
actors, I can tell you. He placed me before him on a 
board, between a green-finch that he had stuffed and a 
stag-beetle that he had been trying to kill, but the poor 
insect was still alive, and struggled feebly, and he bent 
over me, still muttering : * Would look well in the case 
of butcher-birds, with a bird's beak through him. Pickling 
him would save a lot of trouble though, and he would 
not look amiss in a bottle either. Or stop, — his skeleton 
would be an interesting study ; boil him down, that's it, 
boil him down.' He pulled a string that hung down 
from the wall, and in a minute or two a woman came 
into the room, short and stout, with a very red face. 
' Cook,' said he, * I want a clean saucepan to boil a viper 
in, and a place for it on the kitchen fire.' 

" The woman grew redder than ever, until you would 
think that she carried some of the fire inside her, and she 
answered, ' I ain't a-going to leave off" getting the dinner 
ready, to boil vipers, which is what I never undertook to 
do, nor you never named it as one of the duties of my 
place, sir.' " 
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" And what did the naturalist do then ? " inquired V. 

" He did something that taught me a lesson in natural 
history," replied the Viper ; " I found out that men have 
poison-noses, just as we have poison-teeth." 

" That is not true, really," Harry interrupted ; " men 
have no poison in their noses, and you are making a 
mistake." 

" Am I indeed ? At all events I saw this man put the 




poison' into his nose out of a little box, while he was 
considering what he should say; and then all in a 
moment he sneezed some of it into my face and eyes 1 
It pierced me like powdered fire, or like the little grains . 
called pepper, that are sometimes put in the garden to 
keep slugs away from delicate plants. I could not 
pretend to be dead any longer, for the fiery torment made 
me wriggle violently. Then the woman screamed and 
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ran away, and the man ran after her, saying that he only 
wanted a pair of tongs to take hold of the live viper, and 
the last I heard was the woman's voice calling out, ' I 
gives notice to leave in a month ! ' 

" I had wriggled off the board and had fallen on the 
ground, and the shock of the fall stunned me for a 
moment ; then I remembered that this was my one 
chance of escape, for the naturalist would very soon 
return, and I glided as fast as I could out of the room, 
and out of a window that was fortunately open in the 
next room, and hid myself in a box of mignonette. I 
did not dare to move until all was still at night, and then, 
though I was not far from the ground, I had the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting down. However, I managed 
it at last, and caught a field-mouse for my supper." 

" I am glad you escaped," said Harry, quite sincerely, 
although he did not like vipers. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE weasel's workshop. 
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Weasel, crept out in the night, ^^ 



HARRY thought that he had never seen a prettier 
little animal than the Weasel, with his soft fur, 
slender legs, and bright, attentive eyes. 

" How different he is from the viper ! " he exclaimed, 
feeling as if he would like to stroke and pat the little 
creature. 

" His good looks are the best part of him," said W ; 
"you would have more new-laid eggs for breakfast if 
there were fewer weasels about this farm." 

Then Harry remembered the accounts he had heard 
of the hen-houses being robbed by weasels, and as soon as 
he could talk to this small specimen of the tribe, he asked 
him if he did not think that it was naughty to steal. 

" Not at all," said the Weasel. " I work hard for my 
living, and because you greedy two-leggers want every- 
thing good for yourselves, you say that I steal from you. 
I had not been in this world more than about two 
months when my father first took me out with him to 
teach me the business by which weasels earn their living." 

" Tell me all about it," said Harry. 

R 2 
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"There were four of us, Foxy, Fleetfoot, Tiny, and 
myself, besides my father and mother, and we lived in a 
very snug nest made of twigs, and leaves, and straw, and 
fitted into a hollow place in an old brick wall, behind 
some bushes. We were in easy circumstances, for my 
father went out every night, and never failed to bring us 
a good store of provisions, and my mother was a thrifty 
and hard-working weasel, and she kept both her family 
and the nest in good order, and very clean. We dozed 
a good deal in the day, for it is a mistake to suppose 
that weasels do not go to sleep, they are very easily 
awakened, that is all ; and at night, when father had 
gone to business, we used to have fine fun in a meadow 
close by, running races by moonlight, pretending to fight, 
biting, scratching, and rolling over and over upon the 
ground like so many soft balls of fur suddenly gone 
mad. Mother had brought up seven or eight families 
before, but she used to say that she never knew a brood 
of weasels grow up so quickly, except Tiny, who was 
rather small and delicate. 

" As we grew older, we wished to go to business with 
father, and be put in the way of getting a living for our- 
selves, and you would have laughed if you had seen how 
afraid mother was of letting us go. She argued against 
it with all her might, saying that we were too young, 
and that father's line of life was a dangerous one ; though 
if you had heard her talking, and it had not happened 
to be a day of wonders, like this, you would only have 
noticed that she made little soft noises to us, as mother 
weasels do to their young ones. 
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" But when young folk have made up their minds to see 
the world and brave its dangers, and fight for a place in 
it, they are not to be kept back by the fond fears of a 
mother. The very next night after all this had been talked 
over we prepared to go out with father, and when mother 
saw that we were really going, she got ready to go 
too.'' 

" How did she get ready ? " asked Harry, remembering 
that his Mamma generally spent some time in arranging 
her bonnet before the looking-glass, and wondering 
whether a weasel went through any similar process. 

" She trimmed her fur until every hair was lying exactly 
in its right place, and she licked a white spot on her 
breast until it shone like silver. Weasels are particular 
about their personal appearance, and do not like anything 
slovenly or untidy about them. It was a fine night in the 
middle of summer, and as we went on through a sweet- 
smelling hay-field, we were very much inclined to play 
and gambol in the short grass, and hide behind the heaps 
of hay, to pop out at unexpected moments. But father 
reminded us that these were business hours, and that as 
we had resolved to learn his trade we must give our 
minds to it, and to nothing else. So we went on in 
marching order, sometimes giving one another a playful 
bite when father was not looking. 

" We left the hay-field at last, and crossed a very dirty 
place where pigs were kept, and then we crept round a 
row of cow-houses, much cleaner and sweeter than the 
pig-sties. We stood before a place that looked rather like 
a barn with a door and a window, and father turned round 
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and whispered to us that he had carried on his trade here 
all the spring and summer, and that we must follow him 
one by one, without making the least noise. He walked 
straight up to the door, and was gone ! Surely he had 
not walked through it ? 

" ' I wish we had not come,' whispered Fleetfoot ; * the 
shadow of the door seems to have swallowed him up ; 
this is horrible ! ' 

" * Don't talk nonsense,' said mother ; ^ shadows cannot 
swallow anything, and when something impossible seems 
to happen, you should set to work to find out all about 
it ; come closer to the door.' 

" We went quite up to it, not liking to own that we were 
afraid of it, and sure enough there was a hole in the bot- 
tom of the door, not worn by time, but very neatly and 
cleverly made by human beings, and through that hole 
father must have passed on to the inside. * What fools 
we were ! ' whispered Foxy, as he walked through the 
opening. I nodded, and followed him. 

" Father was waiting for us on the other side, wondering 
that we did not come more quickly. * You must learn 
to be quicker if you want to go into business,' he whis- 
pered, angrily. * We thought you had suddenly disap- 
peared,' said Fleetfoot, in the same low tone, * Then 
don't think any more nonsense, but look about you,' said 
father. 

" It was a large place, with a good-sized window, and 
as our sharp eyes grew accustomed to the faint light, we 
saw that a great many sticks were fixed up over our 
heads, crossing each other in all directions, and on these 
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a number of cocks and hens were fast asleep. I saw 
Foxy*s eyes glitter as he looked up to them, and I heard 
mother say to herself, * I wish it were not so dangerous 1 ' 
* Don't look up, but follow me,' said father, leading us quite 
to the other end of the place, where a row of light-coloured 
spots could be dimly seen here and there upon the ground. 
Suddenly one spot moved, shook, and settled down again 
with a faint twitter; they were alive, they were hens, 
sitting on nests of hay and straw. Father looked round 
without saying a word, and saw that we all understood 
ihe state of the case, then he settled himself in front of a 
smaller spot, a young bantam as we found afterwards, 
crept up to her, and caught her by the throat ; she died 
without making the least sound, and he dragged her softly 
down, while we crowded round to feast on this splendid 
supper ; we did not carry any of it home, as we were all 
there to partake of it. 

" ' That will do for to-night,* whispered father ; but 
Fleetfoot, having been shown the way to do business, 
longed to try whether he could manage it for himself, so 
he pretended not to hear father, and he made a sudden 
spring at a fat old hen in the same row. He was not used 
to the work, and he had just eaten an enormous supper ; 
perhaps he did not seize the hen exactly in the right place, 
at all events she made a violent outcry, and all the cocks 
and hens woke up in great alarm. The noise they made 
was really dreadful ; about fifty of them * clucked ' at once 
with all their might, while as many others, who had done 
clucking, broke into shrill screeches of terror. The noise 
seemed to press on me somehow and confuse me, so that 
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I did not stir, until all at once a light streamed on me 
from the top of this place, and a man's two legs appeared, 
coming down through a hole on to some steps. There 
was a man's nest overhead, and he had awoke, and was 
coming down ! 

" I ran then as if I had wings to my feet, and without 
knowing where I was running to ; feathers flapped in my 
face, frightened hens rushed at me with wild cries, the 
sudden glare of light scared them so that they did not 
know where they were, or what they were doing, the whole 
place looked like a nightmare dreamed by some gluttonous 
cock. To this day I cannot tell how I got out of it, I 
only know that I made a wild rush through scurrying legs 
and flying feathers, and that I stood outside in the peace- 
ful summer night, with lights dancing in my head, and the 
yells of mad poultry ringing in my ears. I could not tell 
what had become of the other weasels, I could only try 
to get away as fast as possible, and I ran with all my 
might past the cow-houses and pig-sties, and into the 
hay-field. Here all was so still and quiet that I took 
courage to keep near the gate, and watch for the others. 
They all came — father first, then Fleetfoot, then Foxy, 
and mother last of all, with Tiny ; no one had been hurt 
in the least, but all had been terribly frightened. 

" * Fleetfoot,' said father, * you can never learn a trade 
unless you do as you are told, and exactly imitate what 
you see done by more experienced workers. You have 
spoilt my business and put all our lives in danger, so I 
shall not take you with me again to my workshop.' 

'' ' Please, father, try me once more,' pleaded Fleetfoot 
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"^It was only to be expected that some of them 
should do something silly/ urged mother. * I told you 
they were too young to go into your trade at present, 
but you never will take my advice, so you had your own 
way, and see what has come of it* 

"In the end Fleetfoot was forgiven, and we all 
minded what father said to us, and kept out of some 
very cunning traps and snares that were set for us. But 
our enemies would not leave us alone, and when they 
found that we were wise enough to avoid traps, they 
came to open war. 

"One warm summer afternoon, when we were all 
comfortably drowsy, mother suddenly started up, and 
said she was sure that she had heard the whining and 
scratching of dogs not far off. Father told her to be 
quiet, and if she had any more dreams of that sort to 
keep them to herself. For a few minutes all was still, 
and then every one of us was broad awake in an instant, 
for we had all heard the footsteps of men, and the eager 
yelping of dogs. I am sure we must have looked like a 
nest of weasels turned to stone, for not one of us moved 
from the position we happened to start into. Mother's 
paws were lifted as if in the very act of springing, and 
father's whiskers stood out stiff with fright. Soon we 
heard blows from a stick on the neighbouring bushes, 
and the voice of a man calling out something like this : 
* At 'em. Snap ! Find *em out, Pincher ! Good dogs ! ' 
and more that I cannot remember, not understanding 
the speech of human beings, but I knew well enough 
what they meant, and so did the dogs. They sniffed 
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and scratched with short, impatient barks, and as they 
came nearer we tried to move, in spite of the terror that 
was freezing us, and we shrank up together, growing 
smaller with the fright that made our limbs shrink up. 
But the dogs were close upon us, and through a thick 
hawthorn bush that stood just before our nest I saw — 
not a dog, that I remember — but two horrid rows of 




teeth. This is all that I can recollect, and the teeth 
snarled and snapped at me with savage joy, and then I 
heard the man's voice again, and both dogs at once 
made a rush upon the bush and shook it, so that it 
rocked against the wall in which our nest was built, but 
they could not get through, for it was full of sharp 
thorns that sent them back with howls of pain. 'At 
'em ! ' shouted the man again, and then the dogs, barking 
furiously, began to force their way underneath the bush, 
seeing no means of getting to us on either side, for the 
old wall had crumbled away, and some newer brickwork 
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that had been put there to support it made a fine defence 
for us. The foremost dog struggled hard to creep under 
the bush, which grew close to the ground, and was thick 
and prickly. There was one place where we always 
crept in and out ourselves, and although we were so 
much smaller than the dogs, one of them began to fight 
his way through this narrow passage, scratching up the 
earth as he went to make more room for himself. Twice 
he went back, wounded with the sharp thorns of the 
bush, and twice the man shouted to him, and urged him 
on. He was through. The snarling teeth and glaring 
eyes were close to me, he was just going to spring, but 
mother sprang first, and her sharp teeth closed upon 
him just on the side of his neck. You should have 
heard how he howled while he vainly tried to beat her off 
with his paws. But the other dog, a little larger than 
the first, was squeezing himself through the same place ; 
excited by hearing this outcry, he pushed, and struggled, 
and got through. I never saw poor mother alive again ! 
While they were fiercely snapping at her, the rest of us 
ran out under their very feet and tried to get to the 
passage, now made so much larger, by which we could 
run into the open country ; but Fleetfoot and Tiny were 
pounced upon and killed, and father was so much hurt 
that he died two days afterwards. Foxy and I ran out 
close to the man, who aimed a blow at us with his stick, 
but did not hit either of us ; we climbed a tree and 
stayed there, trembling, until it began to grow dusk, 
and our enemies had long ago departed. That was a 
dreadful day ! " 
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" It must have been," said Harry; **but is it not a pity 
that you don't get your living in some other way, instead 
of killing the poor cocks and hens ? " 

" We are of use in a poultr}''-yard," the Weasel replied ; 
" we keep it free from rats and mice." 

Harry thought that their services were by no means 
worth their wages, but he did not like to say so. 
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was Xtinct, but they brought him to light,^* 



" T~^ O not let us go that way," said Harry, when the 
^-^ weasel had disappeared, and X was about to lead 
him towards a brick-field ; " it is such an ugly walk, and 
so very dirty, and there is nothing to be seen but clay." 
" Don't be too sure of that," replied X ; " very curious 
things are found in clay, and sand, and chalk, and gravel ; 
and those whose business leads them to dig and burrow 
in the ground, see as many wonders as those who travel 
on the great sea, and go to distant countries." 

" I know they found the tusk of a great big elephant 
in that brick-field not along ago," Harry observed, set- 
ting his little wits to work to find out X*s meaning; 
"but there are no elephants here, and I should not think 
he could swim over the sea to this country. I asked 
Nurse how he got here, and she said he must have got 
out of a wild-beast show, and then died, and people 
buried him, and the brickmakers dug up his tusk. After 
that, I used to be afraid to run in the garden by myself, 
for fear a lion or a tiger should jump over the hedge and 
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gobble me up, though Nurse says that they would not 
eat a good little boy, who always did what he was told." 
" I suppose they like the wild flavour that is so nice 
ill rabbits," said X. " Now if Nurse had ever been taught 
to think and to use her eyes, she might have found out 
from this very brick-field that animals once lived and 
died in this country which do not live here now, and 
that a very long time has gone by since then. But eyes 
are not of much use unless there is a thinking brain 
behind them." 




•'Tell me a story about those animals," said Harr>', 
'■ and let it be something about a little boy that ran 
away from one of them as fast as this, — " he set off at a 
quick trot to the edge of the brick-field and back again, 
and then added, — " and the animal ran after him, and 
made a face like this." He screwed up his eyes, and 
puffed out his cheeks as he spoke. 

"That would be very interesting, but then you see 
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there were no little boys in the world at the time when 
these monsters lived in it." 

" No little boys ! Were they all born big .' " inquired 
Harry. 

" No, there were no human beings alive at all, as far 
as I know," said X ; " the world, which is man's inherit- 
ance was saving up for him but he had not come into it 




j-et I remember once that ail the letters were on duty 
in the catalogue of a museum,' it must be two or three 
years ago, and I had very littlij work to do, because so 
few names begin with X,so I had plenty of time to look 
about me, and I saw the skeletons of two eoormous 
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beasts, not like any that are now alive. I would tell 
you their names, only that it is against the rules to make 
children learn any long words, when we can avoid doing 
so. I will call them Number 19 and Number 20, as 
they were marked on the catalogue. Number 19 must 
have been a very strange-looking animal indeed in his 
lifetime ; he was much higher than the tallest man, and 
his feet were a yard long, with most tremendous claws. 
Such a tail as the fellow had too ! It was so thick and 
strong that it answered the purpose of— what do you 
think, now ? " 

"Perhaps he fought with it," said Harry, trying to 
guess. 

" Perhaps he did, and in that case he could fight and 
run away both at once, turn tail and charge the enemy. 
But at all events Professor Owen has proved that he 
used this great tail as a third hind^eg ! " 

"Why how could he walk on five legs ?" exclaimed 
Harry, a good deal puzzled. 

"He did not walk on his tail, but he^ stood on it. 
He lived on the leaves and tender branches of trees, and 
when he wanted to get hold of some bough that was 
almost out of his reach, he stood, not on tip-toe, but on 
tip-tail, rearing up on his hind-legs and the end of his 
tail, and standing quite firmly in this way. His head 
and shoulders were like those of a sloth, and he was so 
heavily built that he must have moved in a slow and 
clumsy manner. Number 20 was not so large; he had a 
very long, slender head, short, massive legs, with powerful 
claws, and a long sweeping tail. A lecture about them 
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was given in the hall of the museum, and as I had not 
much to do I listened to it, to pass the time, and after- 
wards, when all the people had gone home, and the 
museum was dark, and every little sound echoed in it 
and made strange noises, I fancied that I could hear the 
two skeletons whispering together and comparing notes. 
When I told the other letters about it in the morning, 
they said that the lecture must have got into my head 
and made me hear double, and perhaps it had." 

" What did they talk about ? " inquired Harry. 

"Number 19 began by saying that the world had 
altered very much for the worse during his long sleep. 
* For one thing,' said he, Hhere seem to be hardly any trees 
in it now ; the splendid trees that covered the land have 
turned into great ugly dens, where these new races live ; 
positively there is not a tree to be seen in this part of 
the world at all, though there may be a few in South 
America, where they dug me up.' 

" * They have oaks, and elms, and beeches here,' replied 
Number 20, who had been longer in England. 

" * Oh, well, if you call those trees, I have no more to 
say,' observed Number 19; *poor barren, stunted things 
that one might pick over for one's dessert, perhaps, 
nothing more. What I want to know is, where are the 
glorious trees that used to toss their upper branches to 
the sky, while their lower ones gave abundant food and 
shelter to herds of mighty animals, and the birds that 
flew about in them looked like coloured rays of light 
flitting through the green darkness ? Where are they, I 

say?' 

s 
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"'All gone/ answered Number 20, sadly; 'decayed, 
or turned into coal. 

" ' Coal ! What is that ? 

" ' The black stuff that they burn in this museum to 
keep the place warm. 

"*Ah, that reminds me of another question I was 
going to ask you ; what has become of the sun ?' 

" * It was shining in at the west window all this after- 
noon/ said Number 20. 

" * Was it ? I wish you had told me ; I do so long for 
another look at the sun. Which is the west window ? ' 

" * That one, over there.' 

" * Oh, come now, you don't mean to tell me that the 
spot of faint light which glimmered in at that window 
was the sun ? ' 

" * It was, indeed ; all that is left of it.' 

"Number 19 laughed until his ribs rattled. 'Well,' 
said he, * all I can say is that the new races are quite 
welcome to this poor old worn-out world, and its 
miserable ghost of a sun! But I certainly wish they 
would have left my bones to lie in peace, in the old- 
world dust, instead of bringing them to the light of day 
again. When you and I and your poor dear father 
went out for a ramble in the fern-forest, and looked up 
to a tossing sea of green pierced by fiery sunlight, we 
little thought that two of us would have to stand upright 
on the miserable remains of the world, and hear those 
poor sticks called trees, and that cold little blot of light 
called the sun ! The new races seem to be clever, and I 
wonder they don't manage to make the sun burn better.' 
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" * What could they do ? * asked Number 20. 

" * That is more than I can tell, but they certainly did 
something to the lights in the museum that were burning 
so badly last night ; they cut a little piece off each, and 
the light grew brighter at once/ 

" * Yes, they snuffed them, but they don't know how to 
snuff the sun/ 

** * Then they are not so clever as I thought they were,' 
said Number 19. 

"*They warm themselves with the heat that came 
from the glorious sun which used to shine on us,' 
observed Number 20. 

« < Why how in the world do they do that ? Not one 
of them was alive at that time to store up the heat of the 
sun for future use, even if they had known how to do it/ 

" * No, but the trees did it for them ; our grand old 
giants of the forest sucked in the warmth and the sun- 
shine, and when they were covered with new soil, and 
slowly turned into black masses of coal, they still held it 
fast; and now the new races dig them up in broken 
lumps, and have some way of setting fire to them, and 
the prisoned light and heat stream out of them again/ 

" * Well, I don't grudge it to these poor creatures, they 

want it badly enough,' Number 19 remarked, *but it all 

sounds very wonderful to me, and rather like some of 

the stories my mother used to tell me when I was little. 

She was something like a quadruped, ten feet high if she 

was an inch, with claws that could bring down a tree. I 

was her only son, and she brought ilie up very carefully 

indeed, and showed me how to trample down any animal 

s 2 
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that interfered with my business or my pleasure. A 
good education is a great blessing, and she certainly 
spared neither time nor pains to give it to me. Poor 
mother ! her appetite was delicate before she died^ and 
after a very moderate dinner she could not eat more 
than about two hundredweight of leaves and sihoots for 
her tea. It is sad to have to think of those things.' 

" * But what stories did she tell you ? ' asked Number 
20. 

** * Oh, about a still earlier time of the world, traditions 
that some of the oldest inhabitants of our forest had 
heard from their great-grandfathers. There was a time 
when the land was all wet and marshy, and the earth 
was hung out to dry in the blazing raya of the sun, and 
it steamed till you would think it was being cooked like 
a great pudding, and most wonderful shapes came out 
of the mist.' 

" * Were they animals ? ' Number 20 inquired. 

** * At the time I am speaking of only a few animals 
were living, but the plants were wonderful indeed ; great 
bell-shaped blossoms swung in the air, and looking into 
them you seemed to see small blue skies set with stars. 
Others unrolled themselves like fiery plumes, and 
streamed upon the wind, and others that grew upon the 
ground changed whole districts into wide plains of glow- 
ing purple, or flaming orange, or white so clear that 
colours slept and dreamed in it, as they do in pearl. That 
was a splendid flower time ! ' 

" ' Were they good to eat ? ' said Number 20. 

<** Don't talk about eating to a fellow who can hold 
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nothing between his ribs but air/ Number 19 answered 
crossly. 

" About this time one of the attendants of the museum 
came for the catalogue, and I was carried away with it, 
so I did not hear any more of their conversation.** 

" I think it is a very good thing that there were no 
human beings in the world, when those great big creatures 
lived in it," said Harry. 

" If man had come he would have claimed his place as 
king, no matter how big and savage his subjects might 
have been," answered X. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE YELLOW-HAMMERS* GLEN. 

X was a Yellow-finch, golden and gay, ^^ 

" A CANARY!" exclaimed Harry, pointing to a 

-^"^ small bird of a bright yellow colour, that flitted 
like a stray sunbeam from bush to bush. 

"A goose!" said Y, pointing to Harry; "that is a 
yellow-hammer, or yellow-finch, as the country people 
sometimes call it ; they live in particular districts, just 
here and there, and if we were to go two or three miles 
further on, we should see so many of them that we might 
really fancy ourselves in the Canary Islands." 

Presently, at Y's invitation, the pretty little bit of living 
gold stood still to talk to them, and twittered his hopes 
that Harry was quite well. 

" Did you ever talk to a human being before ? " asked 
Y, expecting to hear the Yellow-hammer say that he had 
never done so. 

To his surprise the bird answered readily, " Oh yes, I 
was once very intimate with a little boy, and we under- 
stood each other quite well." 

{' Tell us all about it," said Y. 
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" The little boy lived in a very large place not far from 
here ; I know that the place is called a house, for I learnt 
from him a great many of the words and ways of human 
beings, but this is much larger than most houses, and I 
should think it would have held all the yellow-hammers 
in the world. There are splendid gardens all round it, 
and lawns with beds of flowers cut out in all manner of 
shapes ; two beds are like the two wings of a bird, and 
the flowers that grow in them are chosen to look like the 
tints in a bird's plumage ; and there are fountains, and 
broad walks, and tall trees, and a park with deer in it, 
and ponies, and beautiful avenues where the wood-pigeons 
coo in summer all day long. The little boy's name was 
Conrad.'' 

" He must have been very happy," said Harry. 

" He was very unhappy indeed, or most likely I should 
never have made his acquaintance," replied the Yellow- 
hammer ; " I never knew a child so unkindly treated. 
Poor Conrad was pretty enough in his own way, but it 
was not the English way, — he was more like a yellow- 
hammer than a swan." 

" If his skin had a yellow tinge, I should suppose that 
he was not an English boy," remarked Y. 

" You are right ; his father was an Englishman, but 
Conrad was born in some country a great way off, over 
the sea ; his mother belonged to that country, and she 
had not a pink and white face, like English ladies. The 
hot sun of her native land had made her almost as dark 
as a linnet, but she loved her little boy, and cared for him 
as tenderly as if she had been a bird mother. Conrad 
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could remember a lovely country, where splendid flowers 
grew without needing a gardener to plant them, and 
where he was gaily dressed, and tenderly nursed, and 
loved by every one. It was a sad day for him when his 
English father and his Indian mother died within a few 
hours of each other, of some fever that quickly causes 
death in those hot countries." 

" Why was he sent to England ? " asked Harry. 

** Because the gentleman who then lived in that great 
house, with the fine gardens and the park, was his father's 
brother, and it was his father's last wish that the boy 
should be sent to him, for he was as poor as birds are in 
the winter, when there is scarcely anything to be got out 
of the ground, and he hoped that his own brother would 
be kind to the little one. Although human beings 
cannot fly, they have other ways of getting over the 
sea, and Conrad was sent here to live in his new 
home. 

" It was in autumn, as I very well remember, that he 
arrived ; my family cares were over for that year, as we 
had brought up a fine brood, and had started them in 
the world to provide for themselves. My wife and I 
were taking a holiday for the rest of the warm weather, 
and we were spending a happy day in the gardens of the 
grand house, though we have never built there, as it is 
out of our district. I saw one of those moving houses 
that horses draw along come through the garden, and 
the little boy got out of it, and looked about him as if he 
wanted to find somebody to speak to, but the horses 
went on towards the stables, leaving him standing there 
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alone. My wife twittered a welcome to him, and told 
him that the gardens were delightful, and the weather 
fine and cheering, but he did not know what she was 
saying, so he thought he had no welcome at all, and he 
turned slowly towards the door of the house, and timidly 
tried to open it, with tears in his wistful eyes. 

" A woman opened the door when he had tried two or 
three times ; she had a sharp voice, and a face that looked 
as if she could give a hard peck, and she said something 
that made the boy scrape the mud and gravel from his 
feet, before he dared to go inside the house. Then, for a 
time, we did not see any more of him, but we thought 
that a bird flying home to its cosy little nest of straw 
and moss is often happier than a human being, for a 
nest is always a home, and a house is only one sometimes. 
Whenever we were in the gardens after that, if the child 
happened to be there, he was always either lonely and 
miserable, or somebody was scolding him. The gentleman 
whom he called * uncle ' was angry because Conrad had 
dug up a handsome plant, with red autumn leaves, that 
grew in the park, and had planted it in a corner of the 
garden that he thought he might have for his own, and 
the gardener was sent for to pull it up and throw it away. 
The lady whom he called * aunt * was angry because he 
tamed a wood-pigeon that had had its wing broken by a 
shot in the park, and he brought it indoors without her 
permission. They had a brood of three or four boys, 
and these children jeered at Conrad because he did not 
speak or look just as they did ; they gave his wood-pigeon 
to the cat, and when he cried for a whole day about it 
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they jeered all the more, and called him a half-caste. 
What does that mean ? " 

•* I don't know," said Harry. 

" It only means that he belonged to the two races," Y 
explained. 

" Well, they were always calling him that, and it vexed 
him and made him cry; they would never play with 
him, or let him touch any of their things, or even stroke 
their ponies if they could help it, but the ponies loved 
Conrad, and would touch his dark cheek with their velvet 
noses. A cold winter came, and Conrad shrank away 
from the frost and snow, which were quite new to him, 
and shivered by himself, while the others called him 
names and threw lumps of snow at him. He suffered 
more than birds do from the cold, for they cheer each 
other with hopes of the coming spring, but he had no 
one to comfort or encourage him, and the icy wind 
seemed to freeze his very thoughts, till he could not 
think at all, he could only suffer. 

"At last the snow melted, and the spring came in with 
a burst of fine weather. My wife and I were very busy 
collecting materials for our nest, and on one of our jour- 
nies we went as far as the gardens of the great house 
where Conrad lived, and there we saw a strange sight. 
We had too often seen something like it among the homes 
of birds, when an unhappy pair of warblers, returiling to 
their nest, find that some cruel hands have turned it inside 
out, and that the ground is strewed with their treasures, 
an eggf perhaps, lying in one place, some dried grass in 
another, and a nice warm tuft of wool in a third. Even 
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SO, these gardens were covered with things taken from the 
inside of the house, all littered about in the greatest con- 
fusion ; some of them were being carried away, and others 
were brought out of the house. * This nest is being taken ! ' 
I exclaimed, in great dismay. * Nonsense,' said my wife, 
who had lived with human beings in her youth, and 
understood their habits, * the people are moving to another 
house, that is all.' " 

" Was that really all ? " asked Harry. 

" They were moving, but they were also in great trouble, 
for they had become very poor, and the house that they 
were going to was small and miserable, with no garden 
except a little slip of ground, where a few cabbages and 
potatoes could be grown. It was not many miles away 
from the beautiful home that they had been obliged to 
leave, and it was close to one of our own districts, where 
numbers of yellow-hammers live, and where we too were 
preparing a nest that year. We used to think that 
nothing could have been more lonely than the life of the 
poor little boy when he lived in the great house, but we 
soon found that he was much more unhappy now, for his 
uncle and aunt treated him as if he had no right to be 
alive, because he could not do anything to get his own 
living, any more than an unfledged bird ; but oh, we do 
not treat our nestlings in that way, even when they are 
not our own children, but a cuckoo has left them with us 
to be taken care of ; we treat them well, and bring them 
up carefully, and teach them how to maintain themselves 
when they are old enough to learn. But Conrad looked 
so wretched that I am sure they must always have be<*.n 
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pecking him, and he got out of their way when he could, 
and came to the glen where the yellow-hammers were 
rearing their young broods. He would sit there for hours 
at a time, watching us, and trying to talk to us in our 
own language, for you see the golden yellow-hammers 
reminded him of the birds with bright plumage in his 
own country, far away over the sea, and as we streaked 
the air with light he could almost fancy that he was 
back in his Indian home. Although he often had only 
a piece of bread for his dinner, he would always give 
us some of the crumbs, and when he tried to speak our 
language, we knew that he said he loved us and would 
not harm us for the world. Then we called back to him 
that the spring was coming on, and the sun was warm and 
cheering, and that he must try to be happy like every- 
thing else, and he thanked us in his pretty way, and 
understood us quite well. Sometimes an old grey parrot, 
a clever talker, would come out with him, sitting on his 
shoulder ; but then the cruel aunt would not let him have 
the bird for a playmate, and made him put it back in its 
cage, scolding him all the time for daring to stroke and 
pet it and take it out into the air and the sunshine. 

" At last our young ones began to use their wings, and 
after standing for some time on the edge of the nest, 
balancing themselves and suddenly bobbing forward, with 
their short yellow pinions spread out as far as possible, 
the boldest of them fluttered down to the ground, and 
then tried a small flight, from tree to tree. He had the 
most adventurous spirit of any bird that I ever reared, 
and he made me and Vv\s molViet very anxious by going 
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long distances from home, though the others were con- 
tent to hop from one twig to another, while their feathers 
grew, and their wings gained strength. One day Conrad 
came to the yellow-hammers* glen looking more wretched 
than usual, but he soon forgot his own troubles in watch- 
ing the attempts of our nestlings to fly, and he followed 
us a long way, and shared our anxieties about the 
troublesome little ball of yellow down, that would keep 
straying Into new paths, and braving dangers that made 
oiir hearts quail for fear. Presently we came to the 
edge of a wood that we had crossed, and our fledgling 
did not try to fly over the open space that came next, 
for it was a sort of village green, from whence the voices 
of boys could be plainly heard, and we distrusted all 
human beings except Conrad, who was so gentle and 
kindly that all things loved him. 

**We peeped out from a leafy screen, that hid our 
bright feathers from the noisy troop of boys, who came 
nearer to our hiding-place, making the most frightful 
sounds as they ran and shouted. We were not long 
before we found out what it was that made them come 
together in such numbers, with such discordant cries. A 
tropical man had got loose in the English fields, and 
they stared at him, and ran after him, and assailed him 
Just as the sparrows and chaffinches of this country will 
attack a tropical bird, if it gets loose among them. You 
could see at once that the specimen was foreign, his 
dress looked as strange as the plumage of an Indian bird 
would look in an English hedge. He wore brighter 
colours than the men of this country, and his voice and- 
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the words that he spoke were quite different from any- 
thing one hears in England. He turned round and spoke 
angrily to his tormentors, who soon let him alone, but 
the moment Conrad heard him speak he pushed his way 
through some thick nut trees that grew on the borders 
of the wood, and rushed towards him, calling out some 
words in the sanxj language. The tropical man started 
and stared doubtfully at poor Conrad, who was as ragged 
and miserable-looking as a moulting bird, and then, when 
the boy spoke more and more earnestly, he took him in 
his arms with delight. From the way in which he had 
been walking, we think that he must have been to the 
great house where Conrad once lived, and not finding 
him there he had wandered on, asking questions as well 
as he could, for he did not know very much of the lan- 
guage of this country. Conrad called him ' uncle,' and we 
understood that he had come all that way over the sea 
to seek for the boy, when he found that he was no longer 
in his Indian home. He opened a little box of sweet- 
smelling wood and took out gold ornaments, almost as 
bright as the breast of a yellow-hammer, and put them 
on Conrad's neck and on his arms, where they looked 
strange by the side of the dress that was moulting off in 
ragged tatters. 

" Conrad had forgotten the yellow-hammers as he led 
his friend back through the wood, but we had not for- 
gotten him, and we watched him run on before his newly- 
found uncle, and then run back and take hold of him 
with joyful words, as if to make quite sure that he was 
really there. The boy was wild with joy, and we 
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expected every moment that he would break out into 
singing, as birds do when their hearts are so full of hap- 
piness that some of it must overflow. As he did not do 
this, we sang for him, and even our wilful little nestling 
joined in with a feeble * Cheep ! Cheep ! ' feeling that 
there was something to be very happy about, though he 
did not know what it was, and had not learnt to sing. 

"We followed them as they went into the wretched 
little garden of Conrad's home, where the aunt was 
cutting cabbages for dinner. When she lived in the 
great house a gardener did everything of that kind, but 
now she had to work for herself, and it did not make her 
any better-tempered, but rather worse. She turned 
round when she heard voices, and dropped the cabbage 
she had cut, while she stared at the tropical man. Then, 
as Conrad went up to her and said something, she 
looked at the strange gold ornaments that he wore, and 
took them in her hands, turning them to the sun. The 
tropical man was now coming nearer, and he bowed so 
low to her that I thought he was pecking at something 
on the ground ; and she bowed also in her English way, 
and put her arm round Conrad, and drew him close to 
her. I had never seen her do that before. The tropical 
man looked pleased, and he took off" a great square gar- 
ment that he wore over his shoulders, such as only 
women wear in this country, and laid it on the ground 
at the aunt's feet. She took it up, looking so pleased 
that you would think the sun had suddenly shone upon 
her face, and as she spread it out and turned it over, I 
saw that it was beautiful with flowers of gold and silver^ 
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and fastened with a shining stone, that seemed to hold a 
spark of light in its heart She held it fast as they went 
into the house, where the windows were standing wide 
open, and from our post in a stunted thorn bush, the 
only tree in that poor garden, we could see and hear 
them as well as if we were inside the house. The aunt 
and Conrad went first, and one of the aunt's boys, coming 
down the stairs, said something in a rough tone to 
Conrad, and the aunt struck him on the side of his head 
with her hand, and sent him away crying. Then they 




went into the little room with the ,/pen window, and 
Conrad crept up to the tropical man, but the aunt called 
to him to sit by her, and talked to him as a bird talks 
when it says, ' Swe-eet ; Sweet ! Sweet ! Sweet ! Swe-eet 1 ' 
The tropical man looked so happy, until all at once the 
old grey parrot cocked his eye at Conrad and croaked out, 
' Horrid little half-caste ! ' You should have seen how the . 
tropical man started when he heard those words ! The 
aunt jumped up, and talked to the parrot as a jay talks 
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to a rook when the rook is stealing sticks from the 

jay's nest to build his own. She took hold of the 

parrot's cage and would have taken him away, cage and 

all, but the tropical man prevented her, and his face 

looked darker than before, for now it was dark with 

anger. He made Conrad walk up to the parrot's cage, 

and then the parrot said, ' Get out of my sight ! * and 

stuck his head on one side, trying to think of something 

else. The aunt began to sing a tune that the parrot 

could whistle, with an angry shake in her voice, hoping 

that he would go on with it and not talk any more. He 

did whistle a few notes of it, and then he suddenly left 

off and looked up as if in deep thought, and observed, 

* You nasty blackamore ! ' Blackamore was what the 

boys had called the tropical man, and it had made him 

very angry indeed. He said something that sounded 

like the snarl of some wild animal, and the aunt began 

to cry, and she talked to Conrad, trying to make him 

say something, as I h..ve heard people try to make a 

magpie repeat some words, and at last Conrad said 

them after her, b^^^- not much as if he meant them. 

There was a box o woys lying by the window, and she 

pointed to it many times, saying something, and Conrad 

looked pleased but half frightened, and went up to the 

box and took out one of the toys timidly, as a bird pecks 

at a cherry when the gardener is not far off. But then 

the parrot called out, * Touch my things if you dare ! ' 

in a voice just like a boy's, and Conrad dropped the 

toy that he had taken up, with a start of fear. 

" The aunt began to speak again, but the tropical man 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Maggie's moth. 
jLf was ZvGAENADO LTS, flying by day' * 

" \1 /HAT a beautiful butterfly ! " said Harry, watch- 
VV ing the movements of two splendid pairs of 
wings as they hovered round a bunch of half-opened 
briar roses ; " but he moves so fast and shakes about so 
much that I cannot see all his colours, they seem to 
dance together. There, now I see that he is brown and 
red, with a very thick body, like a moth." 

" That is not surprising, considering that he is a moth, 
and not a butterfly at all," replied Z. 

" But moths fly about in the night," said the little boy. 

"Most of them do, but these handsome fellows are 

exceptions ; they like to see and be seen, I suppose, so 

they fly in the bright sunshine and go to bed at night, 

like sensible moths as they are. The hard word Zygae- 

nadous has been given to them, and, as usual, I have 

been made to help in it. I believe that whenever 

people want to make up a long, puzzling word, they 

generally use a Z, so it is no wonder that I never know 

whether I am standing on my head or my heels ! " 

T 2 
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Harry looked at him and saw that this was quite true, 
for Z could be placed the other way up, without making 
any difference in his general appearance. 

" I am sorry they ill-use you so," he said. " Perhaps 
the Zy-^ something moth could tell us a story, and then 
you would have more amusing things to think about." 

" Well," said the Moth, " I am very old, and I have 
seen a great deal of life ; we generally live for one 
summer and autumn, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
we must always die when winter begins to nip the 
flowers, and rob the trees of their leaves. The cold kills 
us, as I suppose it would kill you, if you had to live out 
of doors, and find a lodging for yourself as well as you 
could ; but if we happen to find our way inside one of 
those warm houses that human beings make, we can 
live through the winter pretty comfortably. This hap- 
pened to me last autumn, and I will tell you about it, if 
you like. 

" I do not follow the usual silly fashion of moths, for I 
like the warm sunshine and the breath of the open 
flowers, so I always fly about in the day. The other 
moths stare at me, as a lot of people would stare at 
another person who had courage to defy some very 
stupid fashion ; but I do not care, I go out in the warm 
and cheering glow just the same, and I feel all the better 
for it. One night, just as I was going to sleep, in the 
soft June twilight, I heard an old swallow-tailed moth, 
who had not long risen from her bed, say to ner neigh- 
bour that she really could not keep up an acquaintance 
with moths who held opinions of their own, and did not 
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follow the customs of all the others. This did not 
trouble me at all, for I firmly believe that the day was 
made to roam about in, and the night for sleep and rest. 
Of course I may be wrong, but I mean to act up to my 
opinions, although they are quite out of fashion among 
moths. 

" I lived in some very nice gardens, and when I went 
for a ramble in some of the meadows near them I 
always came back to the gardens again, for moths of my 
kind are fond of places that they are used to, and look 
upon as their homes. There were all sorts of beautiful 
flowers in those gardens, for the man who owned them 
sold plants and flowers, and he used to be working among 
them from morning until night. His wife often helped 
him in the lighter parts of the work, and a child who had 
been about three or four summers in this world used to 
run after her mother, and try to help the growing plants 
by carrying away weeds, and snails, and anything that 
might hurt them. There was a bed of scarlet verbenas 
that I liked better than all the rest. I used to hover 
round it for hours at a time, finding a wonderful pleasure 
in the waving mass of red, as the blossoms were stirred 
by the wind. The child used to watch for me every 
morning and evening, and when I rose from the clusters 
of bright blossom, and fluttered into the air, she would 
say, * Look, mother, Maggie's moth is going away, but he 
will come back again to-morrow.' Her name was 
Maggie, and she had seen me so often in the same place 
that she knew me quite well, and called me ' Maggie's 
moth.' 
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" People used often to come to the gardens to buy 
flowers and shrubs of different kinds, and sometimes the 
same people came again and again, so that I got to know 
them, but I never trusted myself very near any human 
being except Maggie, who was very gentle, and would 
not hurt any live creature. One lady used to come so 
gaily dressed that I am sure she must have wished to be 
taken for a very large moth or butterfly. She wore 
feathers on her head as we do, and as many colours as 
she could manage to put on, only they were not as 
nicely mixed and arranged as the tints in the plumage 
of a moth. She often brought a great rough boy with 
her, and it was as much as she could do to keep him 
from pulling off the heads of the flowers, and trampling 
on the beds. Sometimes when she had bought a basket- 
ful of flowers I used to see her looking at Maggie, as if 
she would like her better than all the rest ; and really 
Maggie was like a very large and beautiful flower among 
the others, but then, you see, she was not to be sold, as 
they were, or I often thought that the lady would have 
bought her. 

" One day the lady came and talked a great deal to 
Maggie's father and mother, and the mother cried, and 
took hold of the child's hand and held it very tight 
indeed ; but the lady talked to Maggie, and showed her 
something that looked like a little girl, only it was not 
alive, and it was dressed in all manner of colours, and 
the lady showed Maggie how to pull a string that made 
it open its eyes, as a child would do. Maggie held out 
her arms for it, and the lady held it a little away, and 
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talked to her, and nearly gave it to her, and at last 
Maggie took it and went away with the lady. But the 
mother cried so much that she could not help the father 
to cut some flowers for the lady to take with her, for the 
flower that had made her life bright and sweet was 
being taken from her." 

" Why did the lady take Maggie away } " asked 
Harry. 

**She wanted to adopt her for her own little girl," 
said Z. " I have been in that lady's nursery ; she had 
no little girls, and her boy was so stupid that I thought 
he would never get to know me, for I come at the end 
of all the letters, and he did not seem as if he could tell 
one from another. Maggie was a sweet little child, and 
the lady wished to adopt her, and at last she persuaded 
the father and mother that the child would be much 
better off* with her than with them. 

" The lady bought a great lot of flowers as she was 
going away," continued the Moth. " I did not Hke to see 
my favourite bunch of scarlet verbena carried off*, and I 
followed it and crept into it, so they took me with them 
when they flew away." 

" Did they fly ? " inquired Harry, much startled. 

" Not properly, as we do, for of course they had no 
wings, but they shut themselves into a box that was 
fastened to horses, and so they went along about as fast 
as a moth could fly, which is their way of imitating 
winged creatures. It is not at all an unpleasant way of 
flying, and it saves one's wings as well. I looked out 
from my comfortable nest among the flowers, and I saw 
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that Maggie seemed to be very happy, talking to the 
imitation child, and holding it on her lap as a human 
mother holds a baby. At last we settled — I mean the 
horses stood still — in front of a large house, ten times as 
big, I should think, as the one that Maggie came from, 
and I was taken into it, and the stems of the flowers 
were put in water, which kept them sweet and fresh, 
without hurting me in the least. I was in a beautiful 
room, with sheets of water standing up against the 
walls " 

" Oh, come ! " said Harry, who did not believe this 
part of the story. 

" I don't pretend to explain it," continued the Moth ; 
" I tell you what I saw with my own eyes, and you can 
believe me or not, as you please. I lived a long time 
with human beings, and I noticed that they can tame 
very unlikely things besides horses and other animals. 
For instance, they tame steam and make it do their 
work for them, and so it is no great wonder that they 
should be able to tame water. At any rate there it was 
standing up against the walls of the room, and whether 
you believe me or not, I saw myself in it as plainly as if 
I had been looking at another moth. I saw something 
else that pleased me more, waving boughs and beds of 
flowers, that seemed to call me to come to them, so out 
I flew, through a place in the wall that could be opened 
or shut, and that was then standing open, and soon I 
was quite happy, in a splendid garden full of pleasant 
scents and of the bright colours that moths love to hover 
round. I did not know the way back to the gardens I 
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had come from, and so I was quite content to remain 
where 1 was, only I should have liked to see Ma^ie 
running about all day, trotting up and down as children 
do, without ever seeming to be tired, making daisy 
chains, or cowslip-balls, or sitting on the grass with a 
litter of flowers all round her, singing like the birds, 
because she was glad to be alive. But day after day 
went by, and Maggie did not come into the garden. 
The lady walked there twice a day for a short time, and 




the boy came out and threw stones at the birds, and 
trod down some of the flowers, and broke the 'boughs of 
the trees. There were men at work in the gardens, and 
once every day, when the sun was getting low in the 
sky, a very fine lady indeed used to come out, bringing a 
very fine little lady with her, and the little lady had stiff 
curls on each side of her head, and she walked as if her 
feet were hurt, which most likely they were, for they had 
been made somehow smaller than was natural, and her 
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hands were clothed in cases, and in one she carried a 
little roof that she held over her head, to keep the sun 
fpom shining on her face. Sometimes she would stand 
before a bed of flowers, looking longingly at them, but 
she only once ventured to pick one, and then the fine 
lady showed her a mark that the flower liad made on 
the covering of her hand, and after that she only looked 
and longed, and did not pick another. The fine little 
lady's name was Margaret. I used to fly far up, through 
streams of blue and golden light, round the trees that 
were growing rich with ripening fruit, over smooth grass, 
and trim walks, and beds of clustered flowers, through 
little houses where the plants stood ranged in pots, and 
the air was always sweet and warm, but I never saw 
Maggie's merry face, or heard the quick patter of her 
steps among the flowers. I thought that she must have 
gone back to her own home, but I was wrong, for at last 
I found her. 

*' Where was she } " said Harry. 

" In the house," answered the Moth. " A large creeper 
grew up the side of it, and one evening I was looking for 
a night's lodging among its sheltering leaves, when all at 
once I saw a light inside the house, and I flew towards it 
through one of those places that are kept open in warm 
weather. I saw gay little garments lying about the 
room, and the very small cases that the fine little lady 
had worn on her feet, but she was not there, and in one 
of those white beds that human beings sleep in, less 
shady and beautiful than our green ones, I saw Maggie 
herself. She was in a little white dress, and I knew her 
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directly, though her hair was twisted up into hard lumps, 
like the knobs on the ends of a butterfly's horns, and her 
eyelids were red, as if she had been crying. I could see 
her face plainly, and I knew her well; I was glad she had 
not gone away, and I hoped that when she awoke she 
would take those ugly knobs out of her pretty hair, and 
let it float round her face again like a sunlit cloud. I 
went out to sleep in the bed that I had chosen, and in 
the morning I came back to see Maggie, and she was not 
there — she had turned into the fine little lady ! 

" Moths know all about these changes, and go through 
them regularly; I have been quite a different creature 
from what I am now, able to walk and not to fly, and 
then again I have been unable to do either ; but with us 
these changes only happen now and then, while Maggie 
turned every morning into the fine little lady, and every 
night she turned back to Maggie. She was not happy 
except when she was asleep ; then the old smile would 
come on her face, and she would stretch out her hands 
and say * Mother ! * When she turned into the fine little 
lady, she was only allowed to say * Mamma. ' 

" Moths do not remember anything that happened to 
them before their last change, and as they know quite 
well that each change is for their good, they are pleased 
and happy, contented with the new state of life to which 
they have been called ; but this little human being was 
generally asleep when she was Maggie, and more often 
than not she was fretting and unhappy when she was a 
fine little lady. 

"The summer went on into autumn, and things grew no 
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better ; the gardens were always beautiful, for as one set 
of flowers died, another set came into bloom, and as 
the days grew shorter even the leaves took splendid 
colours, like the red, and gold, and purple upon the wings 
of a moth. But the nights were so cold that I had to 
creep into the most sheltered corner I could find, and 
even then I was so chilled and numbed, that I could 
scarcely move my stiffened limbs until the sun had * 
warmed them in the morning. One afternoon I had 
flown into Maggie's room, and when the room was shut 
up I was a prisoner ; it was warm, and I slept there more 
comfortably than usual, and in the morning when I might 
have flown out into the frosty air, I saw a dead butterfly 
lying on the ground. She was a very handsome black 
and scarlet Admirable, and I had often seen her frolick- 
ing about in the sunshine, playing with the light as if it 
were a living thing. I never frolicked with her, for it is 
not etiquette for moths and butterflies to dance together, 
and one must observe the manners and customs of one's 
class, but I knew her well by sight, and her sad fate was 
a warning to me to stay where I was ; so I passed the 
whole winter in Maggie's room, and in this way I man- 
aged to live through it. I was drowsy during a great part 
of the cold weather, but sometimes the heat of the room 
woke me up, and then I generally saw the fine little lady, 
not Maggie ; and she looked as sad as a poor pinched 
butterfly does in the beginning of the cold weather. She 
must have felt the cold very much, for she was dressed 
like a lace-fly, all shining gauze and airy glitter, very 
pretty, and easily spoilt. Now at her old home, in the 
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chilly spring days when I first remembered her, she used 
to be wrapped up like a furry caterpillar in warm clothes 
that could not be damaged ; she was often scolded now 
for tearing and spoiling her pretty plumage, and she had 
so many ways and customs to observe that her life was 
a burden to her. 

"At last the beautiful spring came again, the whole 
world woke up, and so did I ; double hyacinths nodded 
to me from the garden, and flaunting daffodils beckoned 
with their bright looks. I flew out to them, and found 
food and shelter among their scented leaves. I was now 
quite a wonder among moths, it is so seldom that we live 
for a second summer, and I was looked up to on account 
of my great age and experience. As the summer came 
on I never went into the house, and I never saw Maggie, 
only the fine little lady came out into the garden for her 
dreary walks. The boy came too, intent on mischief, and 
one day, when the sun was shining upon the bright bars 
on my wings, he suddenly caught sight of me, and. ran 
after me on his two clumsy legs, but I easily got away 
from him. He watched for me though, and hunted me 
again, trampling over sweet clusters of mignonette, and 
scattering geranium-blossoms and heavy-headed fuchsias 
on the ground. I foolishly thought that I was quite safe 
in the air a little way over his head, I liked to tease him 
by keeping just out of his reach, when all at once a green 
web waved round me, and when I tried to rise up quite 
out of the way of a new sort of danger, I found myself 
struggling in a maze of green, through which I could see 
the sun, and the flowers, and the happy world, while I 
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struggled helplessly, and bruised my wings in my vain 
efforts to get free. Have you any idea of what a living 
creature suffers in these horrible snares ? An awful fear 
of some dreadful thing that I could not understand fell 
upon me, and through all my flutterings I felt that my 
despairing efforts would be of no use, and a sick terror 
thrilled all through me, down to the tip of my finest 
feather that your eyes are not keen enough to see. Then 
I gave up and struggled no more, while I was being car- 
ried through the bright summer air, until I was in the 
shade of a room — Maggie's room, as I saw when the 
movement ceased, and I could look about me. 

"The fine little lady was there quite alone, for the 
Very fine lady who always kept with her happened for 
this once to be away. The boy went up to her, and took 
from some part of her dress one of those sharp little 
spears with heads to them, that human beings seem to 
have about them, as rose trees have thorns. I knew 
that he was going to run it into my body ; as he stooped 
over me I thought I felt the anguish of that sharp death, 
and then felt no more, but I was only stupefied with 
fright, he had not touched me. The fine little lady 
made a rush at him and tore the. green web from his 
hands ; I was free, and I flew with frantic haste to a safe 
corner that I knew of, where I had passed the winter. 
The boy was so angry that he struck her, and taunted 
her with bitter words, and then he left her alone, after 
pointing to the green web that she had torn and spoilt. 
■ " Presently, as all was still, I ventured to creep out of 
my hiding-place and to flit about the room ; you may 
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be sure that I did not go near the horrid web, but I was 
glad to hover round a great bunch of scarlet verbenas, 
that stood with their stems in water in the middle of the 
room. Now when the fine little lady saw me, with my 
bright-barred wings and trembling flight, quivering round 
these very flowers just as I used to do in the gardens of 
her old home, she suddenly cried out, * Maggie's moth ! ' 
"A great joy and hope seemed to seize upon her, she 
started up, all trembling too, and ran to a box and pulled 
out the rough cloak and worn covering for her head 
that she had been dressed in when she first came to this 
place, and she put on the outer garment over the one 
she wore, that was made of the silkworm's shining nest, 
and pressed down her stiff" curls with the old head 
covering that she had many times used as a ball, as 
a flower-basket, as a treasure store. And now she 
was half transformed, like a moth that is struggling 
into the sunlight out of his prison of silk. She looked 
round the room, and snatched up the gay bunch of 
verbenas, it was all she took with her, except me, for I 
followed the spot of bright colour out into the garden, 
and through a gate into the road. Nobody stopped 
us, and we went on for a long time, until Maggie's feet 
were tired and her eyes were heavy, and she sat down to 
rest by the roadside. She was going to walk on again, 
but a man who was passing by looked at her and asked 
her something ; then, when she answered, he took her up 
in his arms and carried her further on, a long way it 
seemed, but we came to Maggie's old home, and the 
man gave her to her father and mother. They were 
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even more glad to have her back than she was to get 
to them, and she was as glad to get to them as I was 
to ostnpe into the air that I love, out of the cruel green 

Wfb.' 

" The lady who took her away was not very kind to 
Ikt," siiid Harry. 

'■ She was kind in her way, but it was not Maggie's 
way." rcplictl Z, 

Harry was just going to ask whether the ladj' was 
very sorry that Maggie had left her and had gone back 
to her own parents, when suddenly 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF, 



IT began to rain ! Now this does not at first appear 
to be a very surprising event, for in this country the 
Clerk of the Weather is a near relation of St. Swithin's ; 
but when one considers that there was not a cloud upon 
the sky, and that the rain did not come downward, but 
sideways, with a very correct aim at Harry's face, one 
sees directly that there must have been something odd 
about the shower. 

Harry tried to turn his face away from it, saying 
at the same time, " Can't we go into the * Unicorn,' 
where Conrad went with the tropical man } " 

" You are dreaming, dear boy," said a gentle voice that 
was not Z's. 

" No, I am not ; it was the Otter that dreamed about 
a shipwreck, and the drowning people," he replied. 

" Lawks, mum, he's ill ! " exclaimed Nurse ; " and I 
never thought but what he had tired himself out with 
playing, and was comfortably asleep all the time that he 
was lying there, as still as a mouse." 

"I have been with a mouse," said Harry, rousing 
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himself and looking at them ; " a tiny mouse that told 
mc a ghost story, but the ghost was an owl." 

" This is dreadful," murmured his Mamma ; " we must 
get him to bed as quickly as possible and send for the 
doctor." 

" You need do nothing of the kind," said Harry's 
I'apa, coming forward, and picking up something small 
and bright that had fallen from the little boy's hand 
to the ground; "the child is not ill, he has only been 
taking some whiffs out of this." 
This was the blue bottle. 

" Oh, I am so sorry, I meant to put it so carefully 
away." His Mamma looked ready to cry at her own 
forgctfulness as she spoke. 
" What is it, sir ? " Nurse curiously inquired. 
" It is the stuff that dreams are made of," he answered, 
gravely. 

" Well, I never ! And how do they make them ? " she 
asked next, adding a moment afterwards, " Oh niy ! 
don't it smell ? " 

" The whole house smells of it ; we will put it away 

and open the windows," said his Papa. " Come, my boy, 

you are better now, and the only fear is that you may 

take cold, from the liberal sprinkling they gave you when 

^^hey found that you were not really asleep, but stupefied. 

^^Hb^ at what I have brought home." 

^^^fe opened his collecting-bag and showed Hany part 

^^^nwasp's nest, a big green caterpillar with violet rings 

^^^M body and a horn on iu tail, a fine specimen of the 

^^Hcopper butterfly, seven varieties of the dragon-fly 
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tribe, a quantity of land-shells, and some others, partly 
broken and encrusted with chalk, that even Harry knew 
must at one time have been washed by the waves of the 
great sea. 

** Where did you find these ? " he asked. 

" In the chalk cuttings beyond the wood. I have had 
a good long spell at my workshop out there, and now 
we will look over these specimens, and find places for 
them all." 

" Papa," said Harry, " when that stuff set me dream- 
ing, I think I mixed up things that you have told me 
about with stories that Mamma makes up for me, and 
Nurse's lectures, only they got somehow turned the 
wrong way in my head." 

" You should tell Nurse to mark them ' This side up, 
with care,* the next time she hammers them into your 
head," his Papa observed, scraping away the chalk from 
a shell with a tiny knife. 

" Oh, don't I wish I could mark you * This side up,' 

Master Harry," remarked Nurse; "your heels is 'most 

always where your head ought to be, and I never get 

you into bed at night but what I feel it's a mercy none 

of your bones is broke in two. Now my little brother, 

him that's three months younger than you, never turns 

head over heels without he's got his second-best clothes 

on, and not then unless he asks leave. * Mother/ says he, 

* I can't think of anything that's bad enough for a little 

boy that turns head over heels in his best clothes, and 

splits the seams, and marks the back with dust' He is 

a little boy that always thinks twice before he so much 
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